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The Mystery of God’s Love 


O ONE BUT A FOOL would deny the 
PAE eis of God, but, beset on all 
sides by pain and desolation, people are of- 
ten tempted to deny His goodness. “How,” 
they ask, “can a God of goodness behold 
so much human misery and remain aloof 
and indifferent?” 

Yet a man who believes in the Mystery 
of the Incarnation can never deny the 
goodness of God. For he understands how 
God not only took to Himself a human 
body formed of the flesh of Mary, but how 
He also took to Himself another body 
formed of the flesh and spirit of all the 
baptized ...a body made up of millions of 
members, vulnerable to pain and death. A 
body also capable of fervor and martyr- 
dom, heroic constancy and holiness. 

By the Incarnation Jesus has identified 
Himself with each human heart. He has 
penetrated into the anguish of each human 
soul and made it His own. There is no 
pain, no heartache that is not His simply 
because He loves us and makes Himself 
one with us in our wretchedness. No one 
can believe this Mystery and deny the 
goodness of God. 
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The Case For Teen-Agers 


Are they really as bad 


as adults say they are? 


ECENTLY THE HEADLINES of 
R newspapers from coast to 
coast trumpeted a story about 
some unfortunate young people in 
a mid-western state who had got- 
ten themselves into serious trou- 
ble. The details are unimportant 
but the story served to point up 
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BY JOHN J. RYAN 


one fact. That is: teen-agers are 
news again. 

In the story referred to there 
was only brief mention of the 
adults involved, although a careful 
reading of a number of newspaper 
reports indicated that the young 
people were the unfortunate vic- 
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tims of adult misdirection. But 
this was glossed over. This story 
was the opening gun in a barrage 
of similar stories which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and over the radio in recent 
months. 


Spurred on by the war and the 
inevitable dislocation it brings, 
some young people will make mis- 
takes, bad mistakes. Some young 
boys, facing military service and 
freed suddenly from the restrain- 
ing influence of family, church 
and community will get off the 
track, suddenly disoriented by 
their new freedom. And the news- 
papers will make capital of it, and 
older people will shake their heads 
and wonder what the younger 
generation is coming to. 


There will be a chain reaction to 
all this whereby the sins of one 
misled youngster in Illinois will 
have to be borne by high school 
seniors in Virginia, or Tennessee 
or New York and by anyone else 
with the bad luck to have been 
born in the years 1932 through 
1938. And the kid who gets up at 
6:00 a.m. to go to morning Mass 
will be looked at with the same 
suspicious eye as the kid coming 
home at 6:00 a.m. after an all- 
night binge. 

This sort of thing has a hyp- 
notic effect on otherwise reason- 
able people. Reading the over- 
publicized mistakes of a few young 
people they begin to lump all teen- 
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agers into this category and the 
persecution begins. This has dis- 
astrous results with many young 
people—they begin to believe that 
“IT might as well be that way— 
everyone thinks I am anyhow.” 


Is there something wrong with ; 


our young people—our teen-agers? 
Are they as wild and irresponsible 
as the newspapers infer and gulli- 
ble adults accept? Or are they 
merely the innocent victims of 
mass hysteria based on sensation- 
alized newspaper stories? Are 
they merely paying the penalty for 
the actions of a lunatic fringe 
that exists in every age level of 
society? And what can be done 
constructively to combat this neg- 
ative and misleading publicity? 


Actually teen-agers are unfairly 
singled out by that very term 
“teen-ager.” We have no compara- 
ble expression for other age 
groups. Hitler and Mussolini were 
in their fifties when they went on 
their rampages, yet we didn’t hear 
anyone denouncing all “fiftiers.” 
When a man of thirty-two is ar- 
rested for drunken driving we 
don’t suspend the licenses of all 
thirty-two-year-olds. We don’t run 
articles asking “What Are Our 
Thirtiers Coming To?” But let 
one eighteen year old boy get 
picked up for speeding and a whole 
generation is on trial. 


Actually, when you come right 
down to it, few can give you a 
good definition of a “teen-ager.” 
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Do they mean boys and girls of 
thirteen, newly confirmed, many 
of them still playing with dolls 
and not yet in high school? Or do 
they mean the nineteen year old 
boys in combat in Korea, or girls 
in their third year of college, or 
holding down important office po- 
sitions? Actually, the nineteen 
year old is further removed from 
the thirteen year old than the 
twenty-five year old is from a for- 
ty year old. Nothing could be more 
unrealistic than to take these 
many dissimilar, widely separated 
individuals and attempt to label 
them as one group. 


All young people are not saints 
by any means. We have young 
hoodlums in every city. We also 
have old hoodlums. We have un- 
conventional and immoral boys and 
girls, but we have also the adults 
from whom many of them take 
their pattern. Recently, in New 
York City, there was a tragic 
story in the newspapers about 
some young drug addicts. But the 
despicable characters who had in- 
troduced this vicious habit to the 
young people were all in their 
twenties, thirties and forties. 


But this group labelling—this 
bad publicity—this headshaking 
is not really new. In 1940 and 1941 
the young people were given simi- 
lar treatment. Because some sim- 
pletons and clowns started fads on 
everything from eating live gold- 
fish to agitating for a bonus pre- 
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vious to military service, many 
oldsters publicly “viewed with 
alarm” and shook their heads in 
concern. What would the country 
come to? 

And, when the chips were down, 
what did the country come to? 
These same rambunctious kids 
marched off to war and not only 
thoroughly whipped our enemies 
but matched and surpassed them 
in courage and valor. Then they 
came home from the war and 
worked hard to get an education 
and buy a home. They proved to 
be the most home and family con- 
scious group in American history. 
Today in their late twenties and 
early thirties they are a body of 
sober, conscientious citizens. A 
better lot, it might be noted, than 
their predecessors of the so-called 
“golden twenties.” 


Perhaps most misunderstood of 
the young people—and those to 
whom the newspapers devote the 
most space—are the group on the 
threshold of leaving their teens. 
These eighteen and nineteen year 
olds are a busy and energetic lot. 
They don’t require much sleep 
and their minds are churning with 
a thousand things at once. At this 
age they are also making decisions 
and plans which affect the rest of 
their lives. And yet many of them 
are uncertain, insecure, worried. 


These late teeners are on the 
spot. They face military service, 
or careers in a rapidly changing, 











somewhat frightening world. And 
they are not sure just what they 
are. Some states call them adults 
and permit them to vote, get mar- 
ried, drive automobiles, be served 
liquor. They can earn their own 
living, be called into service, be 
placed in command of other men, 
fly the world’s fastest planes and 
pit their life against an enemy. On 
the other hand they have to be 
home at midnight, have their 
mothers buy their clothes, get an 
allowance from father and listen 
to his lectures and not dare be 
seen with a cigarette. 


Now this is a mighty paradoxi- 
cal situation in which to find your- 
self. Many young boys, treated at 
home as if they were still children, 
discovered in the service camps 
that they were considered adults, 
and some got intoxicated and wild 
on this new found accentance. 
Others adjusted far easier because 
they had been treated as young 
adults at home and in their com- 
munities. Prior to service they 
had found wholesome outlets for 
their energy in the community in 
which they lived. So trained, they 
sought wholesome activities when 
they were on their own. The mili- 
tary services have noticed this 
repeatedly, and it is behind their 
statement that they cannot do in 
two years what parents failed to 
do in twenty. 


The real problem of “teen- 
agers,” if they are a problem at 
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all, is to give them recognition as 
being, first: individuals, and sec- 
ond: young adults with basically 
sound ideas and minds of their 
own. The wisest parishes and com- 
munities accept the fact that the 


young people have a tremendous { 


amount of spirit and energy and 
that they love fun. Thus they have 
arranged a busy schedule of danc- 
es, hobby shop programs, theatri- 
cals, sports and music programs 
which the young people enter into 
whole heartedly. 


Many parents must face, no 
matter how reluctantly, the fact 
that their babies are not babies 
any longer and that young people 
respond quicker to the demands of 
honor and trust than they do to 
discipline and ultimatums. Living 
in a fast-moving world, today’s 
young people learn quicker and 
grow up quicker than did their 
parents, and this fact must be 
recognized. 


Too many parents are guilty of, 
at the very least, a peculiar failing 
of the memory when it comes to 
recalling their own young days. 
Teen-agers of today are basically 
just as sensible as their parents 
Were when the parents were in 
their teens. And, even if the par- 
ents dispute that, there is certain- 
ly much evidence that the world 
they shaped in the nineteen twen- 
ties, thirties and forties left some- 
thing to be desired. Today’s teen- 
agers had better improve on their 
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parents record or the world will 
be in a sorry shape. 

The years before twenty are 
fine ones, filled with new experi- 
ences, new vision, new worlds. It 
is a pity that they should be 
clouded with the bad publicity and 
unfair allegations that hound them 
today. It seems a shame that they 





should be marked with a guilt for 
which they have committed no 
offense. 

And besides, I like teen-agers. 
I think they are fine folk with a 
bright future. But I may be prej- 
udiced. You see, I used to-be one 
myself. And, come to think of it, 
weren’t you? 


FAMILY PHOTO 
FEATURE 


A Boy and his dog 


There is a certain word- 
less companionship that 
binds a boy to his dog. 
It is born of a deep and 
silent love that needs no 
expression other than—be- 
ing together. It lives in a 
mysterious world to which 
adults are aliens and for- 
eigners. It is the boy's 
first love. 
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The Awakening 


By Elizabeth R. Madden 


Jennie was afraid of her own shadow 
until the day she learned how to do 


things in one heart-warming moment. 


gear TAR-PAPER PATCHED and 
crazily boarded old house rose 
in the vast circle of earth and sky 
like a ship at anchor on the sea. 
It stood alone, at the very lowest 
point in the Hollow. The unfet- 
tered earth that flowed away from 
it on every side, appeared to 
show, with deliberate intent, the 
curious blank loneliness of the 
abandoned. But it was not aban- 
doned. Here, in isolated seclusion 
lived the Dilley family, the only 
Negro people in that tightly wo- 
ven, small community. When they 
came, or where they came from, 
no one knew. 

The Hollow itself was a land 
of its own, dug out and sunk into 
the rolling banks along the river, 
where the junk and unwanted de- 
bris of the small town of Medina 
had accumulated for years and 
years. 
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The Dilleys were the impossi- 
bles, and certainly no one knew it 
better than they. So, it was a 
kind of unwritten law that the 
easiest way out of the problem 
was to forget that they existed, 
until another complaint or com- 
plaints made it necessary to send 
out a social worker to talk to them 
again. The trained worker always 
went back with the same frus- 
trated report: there really was no 
assailable reason to attack them. 
They bothered no one. The help 
they received was negligible, and 
the father of the family did a 
kind of service to the residents 
of the new suburbs and those out- 
side the city limits, by driving a 
dilapidated, antique Model T to 
their back doors several times a 
week, picking up garbage. That, 
and filling the yard around the 
house with piles of junked old 
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cars, tires, and  broken-down 
stoves, refrigerators and furni- 
ture, was Pa’s job. And Pa’s long, 
bony frame and ebony black face, 
looked as if he was kin, or part 
and parcel of the whole. 

Besides Pa, there was Ma, small, 
brown, timid as a scared rabbit, 
running to cover at the approach 
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of a stranger, or any unusual in- 
trusion into their retreat. And 
there was ten year old Jennie, her 
black pigtails dancing around her 
neck as she ran, her brown, bare 
feet hardly touching the earth be- 
neath them. Following Jennie 
came a small wraithlike black 
shadow, eight year old Emmanuel, 














a veritable ragged little scarecrow, 
that might well have taken his 
place in any field of corn stalks. 
And Lukie, three... poor little 
Lukie, with his ever-open mouth, 
limpid, blank eyes staring; spind- 
ly, uncertain legs; ragged, pinned 
together, tied together... but al- 
ways staring. 

The two older Dilley children 
did occasionally go to the Com- 
munity school; at least they went 
spasmodically, after the truant of- 
ficer came again and again and 
warned Pa and Ma, and the lady 
from the Social Service came and 
took them down to the Center for 
shoes and a covering of a kind, to 
make them half presentable. But 
even then, they were the targets 
and butts of all the jeering, whis- 
pering children. It wasn’t so much 
whispering, either, especially out 
of hearing of the instructors. The 
taunts were in a well-rehearsed 
sing-song: 

“You’re old man is a garbage 
man, you get your food from 
the garbage can.” 

And the two little black-faced 
Dilley children would stand mute, 
heads down, toeing their odd as- 
sortment of shoes into the dirt, 
afraid to look up, afraid to move 
...not knowing what to do, but 
listen in silence. 

Thus—the Dilleys. At least 
that’s the way it had been, until 
suddenly, and without warning— 
Ma was gone. 
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It all happened too, without 
fuss, without worry. Ma just fin- 
ished the daily washing, hung it 
up to dry in the yard by the piled 
up junk, emptied the old tin tubs, 
and lay down on the ground beside 
the hollyhocks and quietly slept 
away. 


Those were bad days and bad 
nights for the Dilleys. Days when 
Jennie and Emmanuel and Lukie 
hid behind things and watched the 
strange people and things that 
were happening. After that, Jen- 
nie tried to count the days since 
Ma had gone, but she couldn’t. 
They were all run together. May- 
be it was a week, maybe it was 
more. When Pa came home it was 
late at night, but it didn’t seem to 
matter. At night, it was just to 
wait until day, and when the day 
came, it was just to wait until 
night. 


Then, somewhere in the wait- 
ing, came a night when Jennie 
didn’t wait. When the others were 
asleep, she slipped out and ran 
through the darkness to the little 
rise of ground that overlooked the 
highway. It was the first time she 
had been away so far and alone at 
night, and things everywhere 
looked strange. All but the trees. 
She knew every tree in the Hol- 
low. Ma used to talk to the trees. 
Ma used to rub her hands up and 
down the rough bark, just like she 
did to Lukie’s face when she talked 
to him. Ma said trees would never 
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hurt you, or laugh when you talked 
to them. Jennie stopped now be- 
side the big Walnut, she put her 
palms on its rough bark and whis- 
pered close to it: “Ma. Ma.” She 
turned her head then and leaned 
her ear close to it, trying to hear, 
trying to make it say the things 
Ma always said. Yes, she could 
hear, just the way Ma said to 
them: 


“Jennie, you got to go out there 
and do things. You got to find the 
way to do things.” 

“What kind o’ things, Ma? 
What kind o’ things I have to do?” 
Jennie would ask, never quite 
knowing what it was she had to 
do; and Ma would look up high, 
far off to the sky, hold her hands 
tight together, until the knuckles 
stood out like sharp points, as if 
she was trying to ask Someone, 
but couldn’t find the words. 


Jennie leaned tiredly against the 
tree. There wasn’t a sound but the 
wind rustling through the bare 
branches, but the tree knew all of 
it, everything that had happened 
in the Hollow. Everything that 
Ma had always told it. The tree 
knew about that first day she and 
Emmanuel had started to school, 
when Ma had followed them, and 
stood there, beside it, and watched 
them walk down the highway. Ma 
talked to the tree—maybe all day, 
for she was still standing there 
when they came back. She ran to 
meet them, her eyes shining like 
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amber in the sun. 

“Did the peoples talk to you?” 
she asked, her voice all funny and 
shaky. 

“Nobody talked to us,” Jennie 
had answered. The tree would 
know that too...and Emmanuel 
had just stood and looked, shaking 
his head for want of words. 

“Nobody didn’t talk to you?” 
Ma just wouldn’t give up. 

“No, nobody.” Ma ran away 
from the tree then, back to the 
house and shut the door, and they 
could hear her, not talking, not 
crying ...just a noise. 

There was a day, too, when they 
had taken the old underwear from 
the broken windows, when the sun 
was all splashed in gold and the 
birds were singing high in the 
trees. Ma ran out to the hill, stood 
with her head held high and said, 
“Lissen. Lissen.”’ The church bells 
were ringing across the fields and 
valleys. Ma called them, “Jen- 
nie, Emmanuel, Lukie, its Easter. 
You hear them bells? We’re going 
to that church way ’cross there, 
where the gold cross stands up 
high. Nobody’s scared there. It’s 
all sunny and warm there, and 
nobody is scared.” 


She had brushed Emmanuel’s 
tightly cropped hair, put little red 
strings on Jennie’s pigtails; she 
washed their faces, tied up strings 
and pinned torn overalls and 
sweaters, and wrapped Jennie’s 
over-sized dress around her in 











folds. She found a red handker- 
chief of Pa’s and tied it tightly 
over her head. From a tin box she 
lifted a string of gold beads, put 
it around her neck, and pushed 
them all out the door ahead of her. 
They walked in wondering silence, 
duck fashion, first Jennie, then 
Emmanuel, then Lukie, with Ma 
pushing him before her. On, over 
the new green in the field, close 
under the trees on the river bed 
...0n and on towards the road 
that ran far away. They were awe- 
struck into silence. Something was 
going to happen, something that 
had never happened before. They 
were going out to find how to do 
things. 


The bank along the river bed 
turned sharply, and they were al- 
most at the entrance to the high- 
way that stretched out like Pa’s 
long rope, when he uncoiled it to 
tie junk on his Model T. Ma 
stopped suddenly, her eyes dark 
and shiny as black pools, the 
brown sheen of her skin glisten- 
ing with fine perspiration. She 
stood with her head high, looking 
toward the gold cross shining far 
off in the morning sunshine. The 
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bell had stopped ringing... and 
quickly, like a scared fawn dart- 
ing for cover, she ran back into 
the depths of the Hollow. 


* * * 


GAIN JENNIE HELD ON to the 
Pins bark of the tree now 
... and listened. 

“You got to find out how to 
start, Jennie. You got to go and 
do things.” 

She lifted her head up to the 
whispering branches: 

“What things I got to do, Ma?” 

She stopped short now, her 
breath stayed all lumped in her 
chest... her nails dug into the 
bark of the big Walnut .. . she was 
thinking of Ma, scared. Ma was 
scared most of the time. She was 
scared when Pa came home all 
crazy acting, hollering and push- 
ing all of them around, and she 
was scared when he didn’t come 
home. She was scared of the Visi- 
tor, and the truant man. But most 
of all she was scared when the 
men came and talked about tear- 
ing down the funny house, pulling 
tar paper patches off the side. Ma 
ran down to the river bed, and hid 
for a long time. It was dark when 
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she came home, all shaken and 
cold. It was thundering and light- 
ning, and Ma was all wet, and 
shivered all night. Ma said it 
again the next day. 


“You got to go and find out, 
Jennie. Find out how to start.” 


Here in the dark of the night 
though, it all seemed far away, 
and not just warm and true. She 
turned and ran back to the house 
and slipped in as she had slipped 
out. 


The next day it was suddenly 
hot and summery in the Hollow. 
Jennie found the sacks of things 
Pa had brought the night before. 
She opened them and gave Em- 
manuel his share, and a little ex- 
tra pink cake for Lukie. She went 
out and stood by the junk pile. 
Slowly and carefully she tried to 
think how Ma wanted her to start. 
It must be up there on top of the 
hill, near the road. If she could 
find out, maybe she could run 
back and get Emmanuel and Lukie 
and they could all start together. 
Up there, by the tree, that’s where 
Ma had taken them those other 
days. They could hide behind 
things and watch the people. It 
must be up there, and she must 
find it. She ran, scarcely touching 
the hot ground with her bare feet, 
until she came to the little rise of 
ground near the road. She stood 
for a long time watching the cars 
flying by. She could hear the gay 
laughter and talk that came back 
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in the air after they had gone. 
Maybe, maybe this was where she 
could find out. She walked slower 
now. It was shady here, and the 
road was just across a little stretch 
of grass. Here, at the end of the 
river bank, was the rocky stretch 
where Ma always found the col- 
ored stones that she spread around 
the window sills, and on the fence 
posts. They were prettier today 
than ever; red ones, blue and rose 
colored little round ones that 
looked like robin’s eggs. She picked 
them up and held them carefully 
in her hand. She got up and 
walked, still looking at the stones 
in her hand. She could put those 
beside the ones Ma had on the 
window sill too... but these... 
these were hers, her own. They 
belonged to her, the first things 
she had ever had that were her 
very own. She held them up to 
her face. She laid her small, brown 
cheek down upon them. These 
were hers. 


She stopped suddenly, almost 
toppling over. A lady...like a 
picture lady was sitting on a big 
rock, right there under the trees. 
Her hair was gold, like the sun 
too. 

“Hello, honey,” she smiled. Jen- 
nie couldn’t move, couldn’t breathe. 
It was just like it had always 
been. She was standing in a place 
like nowhere. Nothing under her 
feet, nothing back of her, or in 
front of her, only blank .. . blank. 
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Don’t be afraid. “I’m just rest- 
ing here. My husband is fixing a 
tire on the car out there on the 
road. It’s cool and shady here.” 
She was still smiling, or her voice 
sounded like smiling. 


Jennie could feel her toes be- 
ginning to unfold, they were dig- 
ging down into the earth. Her 
head was down yet, her hand stiff, 
open before her, and the colored 
stones seemed to be staring 
straight at the lady. She tried to 
close her hand over them, but the 
fingers refused to move. The lady 
was talking again: 


“IT saw you over there. I won- 
dered what you were picking. 
Were you picking flowers?” She 
couldn’t find a voice to answer, but 
the lady was saying, quiet like: 


“Will you let me see? Please, 
little girl.” 


Then it happened. Not because 
she willed it, nor because she 
thought of it, just as if it had to 
be. She could feel her fingers 
loosening over the stones, her 
hand moving a fraction, but she 
couldn’t let it go. The lady stepped 
over close, took the little brown 
hand in her own, patted it tender- 
ly, and said: 

“Oh my! MY! Why, I never saw 
such beautiful stones. Oh, they are 
lovely. How did you ever find such 
beautiful colors? Could I get some 
too? Will you show me where you 
found them?” 
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Jennie could feel her breath 
stop. Without knowing it was go- 
ing to happen, she felt her arm 
jerk suddenly and stretch out in 
front of her. Her fingers re- 
leased—slowly—very slowly—then 
found them?” 

“Here. These.” She _ backed 
away, trying to get her breath 
back. Her eyes felt set and wild 
in her face. 

“Oh, honey, thank you. Oh, it is 
such a nice, kind thing for you to 
do, to give me these beautiful 
stones. Thank you, dear. They 
are so beautiful, I never had any- 
thing I liked so much.” 

Jennie heard all of it. Every 
word, even though she was moving 
back, then, finding power in her 
legs, she ran, fast—faster. She 
almost flew down the first rolling 
bank—then again she ran faster 
than before. White petals from 
the blossoms on the tree fell 
around her in a show, but she ran 
through them, faster and faster. 
She ran hard once, stopped for a 
minute, and looked high up into 
a big tree. This time she spoke 
out loud. 

“Ma.” Then again, “Ma, I did 
something. I found out how to 
start to do things.” 

She got up and ran, cutting 
through the short cuts over the 
green. Emmanuel and Lukie were 
sitting down in the junk pile in 
the yard. She hopped across the 
broken stoves and wheels that lit- 
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tered the path. She dropped down 
beside them, her voice lilting: 
“Manny! Lukie!” They stopped 
still, looking at her with mouths 
open, waiting—just waiting. 
“T found out. I found out how 
to do things.” 


They still looked with blank fac- 
es, mouths open yet. 

“T started. I gave something to 
a lady. She took it, and said, ‘what 
a nice thing to do.’ I found out 
how to start. I gave somebody 
something.” 








Editors’ Comment 

Our feature story of this month, 
The Awakening, belongs to the type 
in which the usual interest in the 
story’s conflict is transferred to the 
values on which the conflict is based. 
The values in this story may not 
at once appear to the reader. If so, 
the story will be laid aside, unfor- 
tunately, with a mere ‘So what?” 
impression. But, such a_ reaction 
would not be the result of this story’s 
deficiency. It would, rather, come 
from our too-frequent inability to 
see and appreciate the real values 
of life. 

Most readers are moved by stories 
that represent a man’s climactic fail- 
ure or success in struggles with him- 
self, with other persons, or with the 
forces of nature. We are easily 
thrilled and entertained by episodes 
that tell of material achievements 
and of the tangible, physical tides 
and changes in human conflicts. Too 
often, though, we remain uncon- 
Scious and unmoved by the story 


on The Awakening 


which stresses the richer but spirit- 
ual values that should control man’s 
life. 


The Awakening, as the title sug- 
gests, is a simple, artful telling of 
a human occurrence that has star- 
tling effects on the character in- 
volved, Jennie. Deprived of nearly 
every benefit of life which most per- 
sons take for granted, Jennie is 
blessed with the richest grace of all, 
an awakening to the God-given truth 
that the most worthy and valuable 
achievement in life is to be able to 
give with love. The conflict for Jen- 
nie lay in the fact that she had to 
escape from the class of people 
whom society was commanded “to 
forget that they existed.” And she 
did so when another human keing 
gave her that chance. She found out 
the best thing any man can find: “I 
found out how to start. I gave some- 
body something.” 


Jude Woerdeman, O.S.B. 
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Russia Discovers the Family 


yes TIME TO TIME old Christian 
ideals are taken from top 
drawers in the Kremlin and, when 
no one is supposed to be looking, 
put across to the passive citizens 
of the U.S.S.R., as an original 
phase of Soviet ideology. Thus, 
since the Soviets have claimed to 
be the original inventors of every- 
thing from typewriters to torpe- 
does, we may expect to hear Prav- 
da announce the discovery of the 
Christian way of life at some dis- 
tant date. 

The Soviet attitude towards 
marriage, motherhood and the 
family, for the period of 1917 to 
1944, was based on Engel’s book 
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BY LIAM BROPHY 


The Origin of the Family. Accord- 
ing to this facile work the family 
was merely a Christian invention 
for the preservation of private 
property. The hated bourgeoisie 
made it a technique for holding 
fast to what they had. By divest- 
ing the family of its capacity to 
hold property, personal relations 
between men and women was to 
be refounded on a barn-yard basis. 
The State would take over the 
functions of motherhood in the 
training and care of the offspring 
of such casual acquaintances. 


Marriage was a simple matter 
in the early days of the Soviet 
Republic. The consent of the two 
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persons concerned was all that 
was deemed necessary. The State 
concerned itself with all the rest, 
and only permitted civil marriag- 
es. Gradually “factual marriages” 
became popular, by which the par- 
ties lived together without official 
sanction. The State gave official 
recognition to these in 1926 from 
the “Napoleon needs soldiers” mo- 
tive. Divorce was made as easy as 
marriage, and children born in 
and out of wedlock were given 
equal status. 


The decree of 1926 established 
absolute equality between the sex- 
es. On the last International Wom- 
an’s Day in Russia, Pravda de- 
clared, after some preliminary 
blasts of boasting, that “while 
Soviet women were inspiring the 
women of Capitalist countries to 
revolutionary struggle, the inferi- 
or position of women in the Unit- 
ed States was deteriorating as 
unemployment grew.” 


It proudly pointed to the fact 
that some 280,000 Soviet women 
were engineers, technicians and 
skilled workers, while millions 
were working in agriculture, na- 
tional education and health de- 
partments. Pravda ended with the 
hope that the Women’s Movement 
would spread to imperialistic 
countries, especially America, 
where women were deprived of 
their most elementary rights. One 
wonders if the feminine right to 
speech, so proverbially free, is al- 
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lowed in the U.S.S.R. 


As an example of how the so- 
called Soviet enlightenment has 
spread, the Russian government 
founded in the U.S.S.R., in 1946, 
the Congress of American Women. 
It assaulted the Christian home 
as “the last hang-over of the han- 
dicraft era.” The Marxist-ma- 
chine-age demands the abolition 
of such hampering impediments 
on womankind as husbands, fami- 
lies and children. The Congress 
of American Women has also is- 
sued repeated demands for absc- 
lute equality with men. 


Knowing their crude, material- 
istic and utterly unimaginative 
approach to life, we know what 
equality of the sexes means to the 
Communists. It means that wom- 
en must ape men’s muscular and 
mental achievements, forgetting 
their own unique gifts of intui- 
tion and tenderness. It means 
that women must copy men in the 
things men can do so much better, 
and fail to supply the things men 
stand in vital need of. It means 
that women must be shoddy sub- 
stitutes for men. 

Now, when men cease to have 
the support of the “ministering 
angels,” when their characters are 
no longer moulded by a mother’s 
tenderness and strengthened by 
womanly understanding and en- 
couragement, by the law of moral 
gravity, they relapse into coarse- 
ness and bestiality. When men 
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have devolved into the beast, will 
womankind, having aped them in 
a frantic Communistic desire to 
be their equals, slip down with 
them? It is a hideous conclusion, 
but the Soviet sum works out that 
way. 


What all mechanical approaches 
to the problem of the equality of 
the sexes fail or refuse to see is 
that women can fulfil the destiny 
of the race and attain their own 
fulness of living only by becoming 
more womanly. The experiment 
in manliness ends in frustration, 
exasperation and fatal sterility. 
You will have noticed that .while 
many foolish women can, with 
some effort, behave like men, very 
few are able to behave like gentle- 
men. 


Motherhood is the highest des- 
tiny of woman. Maternity and 
maturity in a woman are closely 
allied. The Church has insisted on 
that fact for nearly two thousand 
years. Our secularized age, which 
has ignored the counsels of her 
priests, is now lending a reveren- 
tial ear to the counsels of the high 
priests of science who dispense 
the “new knowledge,” as Alexis 
Carrel states, that “physiological 
laws are as unchanging as those 
governing the stars in the heav- 
ens. Women should develop their 
aptitudes in accordance with their 
own nature, without trying to imi- 
tate the male. Their part in the 
progress of civilization is higher 
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than that of men. They should 
not abandon their specific func- 
tions... The generative function 
of Motherhood is indispensable to 
their full development. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to turn women 
against maternity.” To this an- 
cient wisdom newly discovered, 
the Soviets have returned. 


New Soviet legislation has re- 
voked all the “reforms” of 1917 
concerning the family. The Soviet 
government has ever availed itself 
of the feminine privilege of chang- 
ing its mind without apologies, 
and it has abrogated all the doc- 
trines of The Origin of the Fam- 
ily without a blush at its own in- 
consistencies. Only that wisdom 
which has been sa!ted in the brine 
of tears is appreciated by the men 
of the Kremlin. 


Once it was held that pregnancy 
was a private affair which need 
not be forced on any Soviet wom- 
an against her will. Then, in 1920, 
it was decreed that abortions 
could be performed by any doctor 
in any hospital with full legal 
sanction. Then, after sixteen 
years, it was discovered that ab- 
ortion was an evil of the Capital- 
ist system. Then it was made a 
criminal offense punishable with 
severe penalties. With very un- 
conscious ironic humor, and with 
no hint of hesitancy for his dis- 
honest thinking, one expert on 
family matters wrote that with 
the clarification of the material 
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foundation for the further 
strengthening of the family “the 
masses became deeply intolerant 
towards petty bourgeois dissolute 
relations between men and women 
and towards a frivolous approach 
to family obligations.” 


The founders of the Soviet Re- 
public aimed at eliminating the 
family. They recognized more 
clearly than many Western States- 
men that it is the focus of all the 
Christian virtues. A Soviet decree 
of July, 1944, made a swift re- 
versal of policy on the family. 
Blotting out of memory all that 
had been said from the time of the 
Bolshevik Revolution about the 
family being a Capitalist inven- 
tion to grab property, it said, with 
an almost dazzling audacity: 
“Care for children and mothers 
and the strengthening of the fam- 
ily have always been among the 
most important tasks of the Soviet 
State.” Unregistered marriages 
were made illegal, and “factual 
marriages” had to be regularized. 
Divorce has been made virtually 
impossible by prohibitive costs, 
and special legislation has been 
introduced to cope with the prob- 
lem of illegitimate children. 


Marxism, of the more virulent 
type, had robbed motherhood of 
the halo of reverence with which 
centuries of Christianity had sur- 
rounded it, a halo which was a 
reflex of the glory which glowed 
about the Mother of God. In a 
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country which pledged itself to a 
mechanical way of thinking and 
a mechanical approach to all the 
problems of life, as well as to mili- 
tant atheism, it was inevitable 
that women should come to be re- 
garded and treated as human in- 
cubators. That attitude has borne 
bitter fruit, otherwise the very 
pragmatic Soviets would not have 
changed their policy so radically. 
The vital statistics of the U.S.S.R. 
must have shocked the men of the 
Kremlin. High-powered haloes 
have been switched on Soviet 
Motherhood; the glaring lights 
of State approval have been turned 
on the Mothers of the nation. 


Mothers of large families are 
now receiving special premiums 
in the U.S.S.R. As in our Western 
Welfare States, family allowances 
are granted for the third and ev- 
ery subsequent child. Mothers of 
six children are granted the Moth- 
erhood Medal; the Motherhood 
Glory award is given to mothers 
of seven, eight and nine children, 
while the honor of Heroine Moth- 
er is bestowed on mothers who 
have reared ten children. Follow- 
ing the ancient pattern of pagan 
Rome, childless couples, or those 
with only one or two children are 
taxed, while bachelors and spin- 
sters are taxed more heavily still, 
doubtless on the plea put forward 
by a Roman statesman that the 
unmarried citizens are, in a meas- 
ure, the “slayers of the nation.” 
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We cannot say if these induce- 
ments will encourage the mothers 
of the U.S.S.R. But here, as in so 
many other cases, a second look 
will reveal a confusion of haphaz- 
ard decrees drawn up without any 
realistic appreciation of the raw 
and desperate conditions of life 
in Russia. There is a dismal lack 
of living room in the blasted cities 





is difficult, and the alluring State 
Aids hard to obtain in practice. 

It may be that the Russian aim 
to rule the world is being modified 
by the wisdom of the old proverb 
about the “hand that rocks the 
cradle,” but Russia has yet to re- 
learn the ancient wisdom that 
teaches that a mother’s love is set 
far beyond the scope of State con- 
trols, and has roots deeper than 
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cunning men can ever reach. 


Do you want to 
become a saint? 


God wants you to, but He needs your 
cooperation. Unless you are willing 
to try, unless you really want to be- 
come a saint, God’s grace will re- 
main an unused power, an untapped 
reservoir for you. 


Where are you on the ladder to 
sanctity? If you are on the second 
rung and say: “I don’t know how to 
become a saint,” then you should 
begin for yourself a reading program 
of spiritual books. Read a little 
every day, fifteen minutes, or more, 
if you have time. Educate yourself 
in the science of Christian living and 
try to find a priest who will give you 
direction in developing your spiritual 
life. Ask for advice in this matter 
when you go to confession. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 
LAY 
APOSTLES 


BY JAMES ROGAN 


Lay apostles enter 


foreign mission fields 


NEW FIELD of service to the 

Church has been developing 
in recent years, one that seems 
destined to grow and flourish for 
the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. Lay apostles are entering 
the mission field. 


Missionary leaders see that the ’ 


task of bringing Christian truths 
to the world requires a much 
greater number of workers than 
there are at present: They also 
see a great potential of generosity 
and sacrifice, especially among 
young men and women who desire 
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to give themselves to the work of 
the Church. They are directing 
the energies and the apostolic zeal 
of these young people to the serv- 
ice of Christ in the missions. 
Youth loves a challenge and glo- 
ries in the opportunity to try its 
strength. The challenge to a hero- 
ic life will always have an appeal 
for young men and women. This 
is the inspiration behind the vari- 
ous lay groups that are preparing 
their members to work for Christ 
in mission countries. 


Missionary leaders believe that 
the task of the laity in the mis- 
sions is to create a pattern of so- 
cial life that will turn men in- 
stinctively to God. It is always the 
work of the laity to Christianize 
their environment, to set an exam- 
ple of Christian life that will bear 
witness to the truth of Christ’s 
presence within them. By living 
apostolic and devoted lives in mis- 
sionary countries, the laity can 
prepare the minds of pagan peo- 
ple for the instructions of the 
priest. The example of a Christ- 
centered life is very important for 
the new converts in the missions, 
for they need to see the close con- 
nection between the Christian 
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Faith and the actual life of the 
lay person. 


“The African missions need the 
example of a real Christian life 
given by Catholic laymen,” Bishop 
Joseph Blomjous, vicar apostolic 
of the Church in Mwanza, Tanga- 
nyika, has said. The fundamental 
weakness of the native Christian 
communities in Africa lies in the 
fact that the new converts have 
not yet learned to live a really 
Christian family life. The priests 
and Sisters can give them the 
Church’s teaching on family life, 
but cannot show them the way by 
their example. Therefore thé pres- 
ence of Catholic missionary fami- 
lies would be very helpful ‘in build- 
ing up the Christian way of life. 
There is no doubt about the use- 
fulness and even necessity of lay 
apostles in the missions, but the 
development of this necessary side 
of the apostolate of the Church 
has been held up by the question 
of financing it. The Bishop con- 
cludes, “All this means that Cath- 
olics at home must get quite a 
different idea about the missions 
and their duty to help them than 
they have had up to now. It is a 
question of saving the future of 
Christianity in Africa.” 


Lay apostles have many oppor- 
tunities in the missions to bring 
the truths of Christian life to the 
people. Because they share the life 
of the people in their every day 
circumstances, they can come to 
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know how their fellow men feel 
about the problems of human life. 
With the help of this understand- 
ing the lay apostles can help to 
train a spiritual elite among the 
men and women of mission coun- 
tries who will take over the work 
of forming and directing a native 
lay apostolate. They can help too 
in the intellectual apostolate of 
bringing the truth of Christ to 
the educated classes who will be 
the future leaders of the people. 
They can do much toward building 
a genuine Christian culture among 
the people of mission lands. 


In the first centuries of the 
Church every Catholic looked upon 
himself as a missionary. While the 
apostles, and the priests whom 
they ordained, spread the faith, 
the laity did too, cooperating in 
the work of the hierarchy. De- 
spite severe persecution, the 
Church continued to grow, largely 
because the laity carried their 
share of apostolic responsibility. 


Today mankind is plagued by 
the greatest heresy of all times, 
the complete denial of God in mod- 
ern life. If we are to oppose the 
universalism of that denial, we 
must do it with lives that are com- 
pletely dedicated and surrendered 
to Christ. We can do this through 
an apostolic and missionary spirit 
which will grow in the measure 
that we give ourselves to the serv- 
ice of Christ. 


The task that the laity must see 
THE GRAIL 
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before them is to bring Christ to 
the world and the world to Christ. 
It is the work of building a new 
earth in which justice dwells, not 
merely the justice which would 
give every man his due, but jus- 
tice in the sense of holiness, that 
wholeness of life informed with 
the Christian spirit, which our 
Lord directed us all to seek when 
He said, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His justice, and 
all other things will be added unto 
you.” 


Our present Holy Father has 
pointed out that the missionary 
spirit is expected of every Catho- 
lic and not merely of a chosen few. 
This spirit and the Catholic spirit 
are inseparable. He has urged 
Catholic youth to seize the torch 
of Faith and to carry it full flam- 
ing to the ends of the earth, that 
all men may know Jesus Christ, 
their divine Master. He has called 
for youth to share in the work of 
the missionaries, which is to make 
the whole world a Holy Land. And 
he would make us all aware of our 
responsibility in his words, “We 
can have no greater or more ur- 
gent duty than to teach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ to the 
men of our time.” 


en LEADERS in many 
parts of the world are out- 
spoken in their expression of the 
need and opportunity for lay apos- 
tolic action in the missions. Bish- 
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op Conrad de Vito, writing from 
Lucknow, India, calls for the or- 
ganization of a group of laywom- 
en who will devote their lives to 
the missions. Laywomen in their 
ordinary garb could carry on mis- 
sion work as nurses or as teachers 
in small villages not often reached 
by priests or nuns. In Mohamme- 
dan countries especially they could 
more easily contact the women 
who are withdrawn from the sight 
of all men except those of their 
own family. 


Father Clifford King, S.V.D., 
founder of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade, a national or- 
ganization of American Catholic 
youth dedicated to prayer, study, 
and sacrifice for the missions, 
some years ago advocated the es- 
tablishment of a special society to 
enlist, train, place, and maintain 
Catholic lay missionaries in Chi- 
na. Father King was convinced 
that every Catholic school in Chi- 
na should function as a training 
center for the lay apostolate, 
forming whole-hearted Catholic 
laymen and women, capable and 
eager to work for the spread of 
the faith in their own environ- 
ment. American Catholics could 
cooperate in this work by recruit- 
ing lay medical, social and educa- 
tional workers for the Chinese 
missions. 


A laymen’s missionary move- 
ment, founded in Sydney, Austra- 
lia, three years ago, has become 
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the strong right arm of the Sa- 
cred Heart missioners in Papua, 
New Guinea. Five young men 
from Australia and six from 
France formed the nucleus of the 
movement at the appeal of Bishop 
Andre Sorin, vicar apostolic of 
Port Moresby. The lay mission- 
aries pledge two years of service 
to the Bishop without pay. They 
manage a sawmill and two cocoa- 
nut plantations, and sail a thirty- 
ton mission boat from Sydney to 
Yule Island, a distance of two 
thousands miles to bring supplies 
to the missioners. 


The training of lay apostles for 
the missions has been going on 
quietly but effectively in many 
countries. The different organi- 
zations have different methods of 
training, but all have the same in- 
tention, to work for the estab- 
lishment of the Mystical Body of 
Christ in mission lands. They see 
it as their duty to train their 
members to bear witness to the 
unchanging and unchangeable 
truths of Christ and to build a 
Christian social order in the mis- 
sions. 


Prior to World War II, the 
Catholic Medical Mission Institute 
of Wuerzburg, Germany, had sent 
forty-three doctors and nurses to 
the missions. A lay organization 
in France called “Ad Lucem,” con- 
ducts hospitals in French Equa- 
torial Africa. Since 1937, a society 
of Lay Auxiiiaries of the Missions, 
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started on the initiative of Father 
Vincent Lebbe in Belgium, has 
sent teams of laywomen to China, 
Africa, and Israel. Another Bel- 
gian organization called “Formu- 
lac” sends skilled doctors and 
nurses to the Belgian Congo to 
train Congolese to become doctors 
and nurses. The St. Boniface So- 
ciety in Germany has established 
a two-year course of training for 
laywomen who will do apostolic 
work. 


In the four years between 1947 
and 1951, forty-eight young wom- 
en trained by the Grail Workers 
at the Mission School in Ubber- 
gen, Holland, have gone to Java, 
Borneo, Celebes, and Flores in 
Indonesia, Surinam and Brazil in 
South America, and Mirpurkas in 
Pakistan. In 1948 the University 
of Ottawa established an Institute 
of Missiology to promote the 
study and scientific knowledge of 
the missions on a university level. 
The Institute now offers a course 
of specialization, a course of ini- 
tiation and special classes to var- 
ied groups. The course of initia- 
tion is open to lay people as well 
as to clerics and prepares for the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Among 
the special classes which are of- 
fered is one in the lay missionary 
apostolate. 


During the early days of the 
Holy Year 1950, the Grailville 
School of Apostolate at Loveland, 
Ohio, established the first course 
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of training in this country for 
laywomen who wish to serve in 
the overseas missions of the 
Church. The program is twofold: 
the Mission School for Lay Apos- 
tles to prepare American young 
women for lay apostolic work in 
lands overseas and the Oriental 
Institute for young women from 
the Far East. These latter will 
either dedicate their whole lives 
to the lay apostolate in their own 
countries or radiate an apostolic 
influence in their vocations as 
wives and mothers, nurses, teach- 
ers, or other professions when 
they return to their homelands. 
A six weeks seminar will be 
given at  Grailville’s Mission 
School from July 3 to August 16, 
1951. This seminar will be for 
young women who want to learn 
more about their particular place 
in the modern world apostolate 
and for those who are seriously 


considering a term of service as 
lay apostles overseas. The pro- 
gram for the sumer seminar will 
include spiritual formation, spe- 
cialized training in the lay apos- 
tolate and missionary orientation 
to give the young women a gener- 
al introduction to missiology. The 
Grailville Oriental Institute will 
also offer a six weeks seminar 
from July 3 to August 16. 

Canon Cardijn, the founder of 
the Jocists, an international move- 
ment of Catholic youth which last 
year celebrated its silver jubilee, 
said on that occasion, “The unifi- 
cation of the world requires a pos- 
itive solution, a truly world-wide 
solution which can be secured only 
through a world-wide missionary 
apostolate.” The time has come 
when mature, apostolic laymen 
and women desire and deserve an 
active participation in this apos- 
tolate. 


‘has. . 
It was after a bloody battle on the western front 
during World War I that Father William Doyle, be- 
loved chaplain of the Royal Irish Rifles, rushed up to 
a wounded soldier and knelt beside him. “Ah, Father,” 
whispered the dying man, “I don’t belong to your 
Church.” “No,” replied Father Doyle, “but you be- 
long to my God.” 
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Let the People Sing 
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BY WALTER SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 








[; IS NOT SO MUCH the yowling of 
infants, nor the hacking coughs 
of the faithful who have sinusitis, 
nor even the labored singing of 
the Introit by the old guard in the 
choir loft, that disturbs the aver- 
age priest saying Mass. To tell 
the truth, what often unnerves 
him and drives him through the 
ceremonies and prayers at a 
break-neck speed is the silence 
of the restless worshipers waiting 
for him to get through with the 
Mass so they can go home. It is 
an explosive silence. It has in it 
all the eloquent impatience of a 
little boy looking out the kitchen 
window at the other kids playing 
ball in the backyard while he must 
stay in the house and watch. 


It is true that many of the de- 
vout faithful have rosaries in 
their hands, and more are learning 
to use the missal, but still there is 
that consciousness on the part of 
the priest at the altar that he is 
doing one sacred thing while the 
people are doing another, and that 
with few exceptions, the faithful 
are praying during the Mass but 
are not praying the Mass. 


There is, of course, a better way 
for the congregation to assist at 
Mass than by silently kneeling and 
standing like spectators while the 
priest goes through his rubrical 
paces at the altar. There is even 
a better way to worship God at 
Mass than by silently following 
the ceremonies and prayers in a 


missal, however expertly, and that 
is by letting the people sing the 
Mass, thus giving expression out- 
wardly to the faith that illumines 
their minds and the love for truth 
that burns in their hearts. 


Centuries ago Saint Augustine 
observed that it is the nature of 
those who are in love to burst into 
song. And it was Saint Ambrose, 
friend and contemporary of Saint 
Augustine, who encouraged the 
people to sing what they believed 
at Divine Services. “Let the peo- 
ple sing,” he said, “raising their 
voices to heaven in harmonious 
melody like the bursting of a 
thunderous sea.” 

In our own times, nearly fifty 
years ago, Blessed Pius X—beati- 
fied June 3—called upon the Cath- 
olic people to stop being mute 
spectators during Divine Services, 
and start singing the Mass. All 
during his long priestly life, as 
curate at Tombolo, as pastor at 
Salzano, as seminary professor at 
Treviso, and later as Bishop of 
Mantua and Cardinal Patriarch of 
Venice, Blessed Pius X tried to in- 
duce the people to take an active 
part in Divine Services by singing 
in church. It was a passion with 
him as well as a life-long dream, 
and it is no wonder that less than 
three months after his election as 
pope, he launched a reform in 
liturgy and church music. 


Whatever enthusiasm exists to- 
day for plain chant, and whatever 
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awareness there is of the need 
for corporate worship by people 
in church, stemmed from the revo- 
lutionary document of Pius X on 
liturgical reform and restoration 
of church music. That immortal 
letter, addressed to the hierarchy 
and faithful, is known today as 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X. It 
has, since the day it was issued, 
become the manifesto as well as 
the handbook of those who have 
at heart the apostolate of Blessed 
Pius X, “to restore all things in 
Christ,” chiefly through the litur- 
gy, “the indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.” 


In 1903 this Motu Proprio was 
greeted with scorn and laughter 
by atheists and anticlericals. In 
view of the strained relations be- 
tween church and state that exist- 
ed in Europe, this effort of Pius 
X to restore liturgical worship to 
its pristine glory seemed untimely 
and naive. “Nero fiddling while 
Rome burns,” they said. In the 
eyes of the enemies of the Church 
the Motu Proprio was accepted 
only as a document on musical 
deportment in church. 


Even Catholic reception of the 
Motu Proprio on church music 
was, if not openly cynical, at least 
cool and indifferent. Even now, 
after nearly fifty years, there is 
still a majority impression that it 
is a minor document engaged with 
musical accessories. Musical crit- 
ics at the time the encyclical ap- 
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peared seemed to miss the real 
message of Pius X, and hailed the 
letter as nothing more than a list 
of papal regulations about church 
music. 

The words of Pope Pius X belie 
such a superficial interpretation 
of his letter, for he writes, “Spe- 
cial efforts should be made to re- 
store the Gregorian Chant to the 
people so that the faithful may 
again take a more active part in 
church services....” The italics 
are mine. 


Looking beyond the diplomatic 
crisis in Europe, Pius X noticed 
the widespread indifference of the 
faithful to divine things, and their 
worldliness even in church. With 
the farsightedness of a prophet he 
reached deep into the heart of the 
matter when he wrote in his im- 
mortal letter that “the indispensa- 
ble source of the true Christian 
spirit is active participation of 
the Catholic people in the public 
and solemn prayers of the 
Church.” 


The message of the Motu Pro- 
prio was not, as some claimed, a 
rash and sudden decision on the 
part of Pius X. Even as Bishop 
of Mantua, some ten years before 
his election as Pope, he had writ- 
ten to a friend his real views 


about a reform of the liturgy. 


This letter, informal and enthusi- 
astic, expresses how absorbed 
Blessed Pius was with the Gre- 
gorian chant. To his friend he 
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wrote: “What must be urged is 
Gregorian chant, and especially 
the manner in which this can be 
made popular. Oh, if we could on- 
ly bring it about that all the faith- 
ful would sing the Ordinary parts 
of the Mass, the Kyrie, the Gloria, 
the Credo, the Sanctus, and the 
Agnus Dei, as they sing the Lita- 
ny of Loretto and the Tantum Er- 
go. For then the faithful would 
nourish their piety and devotion 
by taking a real part in the Sacred 
Liturgy. Sometimes I daydream 
of hearing a thousand voices in 
church singing the Mass or the 
psalms of Vespers....” Again the 
italics are mine. 


The reforms of Pius X were 
slowly accepted by the Catholic 
world. It became necessary time 
and again for his successors to 
restate the message of the Motu 
Proprio of 1903. In his Apostolic 
Constitution, Divini Cultus, Pope 
Pius XI confirmed all the legisla- 
tion of Pius X and added new di- 
rectives of his own for the resto- 
ration of congregational singing. 
“It is altogether necessary,” he 
wrote, “that the faithful should 
not behave in church like strang- 
ers and mute spectators... They 
ought to take part in the sacred 
ceremonies... raising their voices 
to alternate with the voice of the 
priest and that of the choir.” 


These strong words of Pius XI 
found a new emphasis in the re- 
cent encyclical letter of our pres- 
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ent Holy Father, Pius XII, Media- 
tor Dei. Addressing himself to 
the bishops, he writes, ““We exhort 
you...to promote congregational 
singing with care, and to see to 
its accurate execution with all 
due dignity, since it stirs up and 
arouses the faith and piety of 
large gatherings of the faithful.” 


Yet, in spite of the clarion call 
of the popes since the days of Pius 
X, we still face—with some hope- 
ful exceptions—that sad state of 
things—the silent congregation at 
Mass. There are several reasons 
for the slowness of the Catholic 
world to accept the call of Pius X 
and his successors to corporate 
singing and worship. 

First, there is the fear of 
change. Once people have become 
accustomed to sit in silence during 
the sacred ceremonies and listen 
to the choir, many of them prefer 
to remain undisturbed. The habit 
of being passive spectators at 
commercial entertainments and 
public sporting events has had its 
sad effect on religious gatherings. 
“Don’t bother us,” the people 
seem to say. “Let the priest and 
the choir carry on the services. 
We'd rather be left alone.” 


This passive attitude of the con- 
gregation in church is by no 
means the case in every Catholic 
church service. The large attend- 
ance at novena services and Bene- 
diction where the congregation 
has a real sense of taking part, is 
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proof enough that many people 
really like to take an active share 
in the prayers, and that they like 
to sing. It is only when they come 
to Mass that they suddenly lose 
their enthusiasm for public par- 
ticipation, and assume the role of 
devout spectators listening to the 
choir perform. As a result, many 
zealous pastors who have tried to 
introduce congregational singing 
at Mass, have, after several abor- 
tive attempts, become too discour- 
aged to keep it up. 


But the most serious obstacle to 
community singing at Mass and 
Divine Services has not been the 
passivity of the worshipers, but a 
lack of indoctrination on the real- 
ity of the lay Catholic’s share in 
the priesthood of Christ. Upon 
this basic truth and the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body rests the 
whole purpose of corporate wor- 
ship in Mass. Pius XII pointed 
this out in his encyclical, Mediator 
Dei, when he said: “By the char- 
acter which is imprinted on their 
souls [in baptism] they are ap- 
pointed to give worship to God. 
Thus the faithful participate, ac- 
cording to their condition, in the 
priesthood of Christ.” Despite this 
and so many other instructions on 
the subject in the past half cen- 
tury, the laity still feel awkward 
about accepting their place in Di- 
vine worship as a priestly people. 


All too slowly are Catholics real- 
izing the vital truth that the Mass 
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is not the exclusive action of the 
ordained priest, but that the Sac- 
raments of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion also give the Catholic layman 
and laywoman the privilege of of- 
fering up the Mass with the 
Priest. 


The Protestant Reformers of 
the sixteenth century attempted to 
replace the priesthood of the or- 
dained clergy in Holy Orders with 
the general priesthood of the bap- 
tized laity. What they succeeded 
in doing was to deprive themselves 
and their followers of both. For 
when they did away with the Sac- 
rament of Holy Orders they lost 
also the act of sacrificial worship 
of the Mass; and the lay priest- 
hood of the reformed religion 
lost its role and function. 


In Catholic circles ever since the 
Reformation the notion of lay 
priesthood was accordingly toned 
down and soft-pedaled because it 
seemed to smack of Protestantism. 
Only in recent times, especially 
since the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 
has this arresting truth been 
stressed—that lay Catholics, be- 
cause of their membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, enjoy the 
privilege of taking an active share 
in Divine Worship. 


It is because Catholic people 
have lost sight of their priestly 
character, and have regarded 
themselves merely as casual on- 
lookers at Mass that their enthu- 
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The Family 
Can Do the Job 


BY BERNARD F. MEYER, M.M. 


Christianity should have taught us 
that there is only one way to help 


people ... by loving them 









































N CHICAGO not so long ago a man 
with engineering skill found 
himself without a job and little 
prospect of getting one. A group 
of Catholic families learned about 
his problem, and decided to do 
something about it. They wrote 
to the firms listed in the telephone 
book who might be able to use 
him. They answered advertise- 
ments. They made telephone calls. 
They received some sixty replies, 
five of which seemed promising 
enough to follow up. The result 
was two-fold. The man got a good 
job, and he was sold on “your 
kind of Christianity.” 

In New York not so long ago, 
when a family moved into an 
apartment, they were given a nov- 
el tip by the former tenants. The 
usual tip is “Look out for the peo- 
ple next door; they are trouble- 
makers.” But in this case it was, 
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“Be sure to meet the Catholic 
family upstairs. They are true 
Christians.” 

In Rome...this was long ago 
...the pagans used to say in as- 
tonishment at similar expressions 
of the Christian spirit, “See how 
these Christians love one another.” 
This was an age in which Chris- 
tians acted as if the only thing 
that counted was “faith working 
by love.” 

Eventually out of a period of 
faith that diminished because love 
had grown cold, there sprang the 
great apostasy of the Protestant 
Reformation. Today also too many 
Catholics seem to be satisfied with 
a faith that does not work through 
love, and once more, as always, the 
very faith itself is in danger of 
being lost. 

Pope Pius XI pointed out that 
love has its roots in the family, 
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and that in the family it will de- 
velop, if it finds the proper nour- 
ishment, into love of neighbor, 
love even of enemies, and love of 
God. It is the example of parental 
love that first teaches the child 
what love is, and he acquires it 
himself by returning their love. 
Every time the child says, “Mum- 
my, I love you” he is growing in 
love. In the same practical way 
he must be taught to love his 
neighbor, never allowing “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” to remain 
mere words. From each of these 
experiences of love the child learns 
more about the love which he 
must have for God, and there is 
no other way to teach it. 


ie SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 
gives parents the grace of a 
special sharing in the priesthood 
of Christ. They act as priests 
toward each other, not merely at 
the altar on the day of marriage, 
but all during their life together. 
This special grace is not a passive 
but an active sharing in Christ’s 
priesthood. It is a permanent en- 
dowment or grace of state which 
enables them to do what they alone 
are in a position to do... to bring 
God into the lives of their children 
while they are giving them natu- 
ral training which must serve as a 
foundation for the spiritual life. 

Let us be sure of one thing. No 
priest or Sister can accomplish 
this, because priests and Sisters 
are not related to the child by the 
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irreplaceable bond of parental love. 
And besides, priests and Sisters 
have not received the special grace 
of matrimony, a grace given to 
parents to help them educate their 
children. 


The family is not and cannot be 
a kind of “Swiss Family Robin- 
son” cast up on a desert island. It 
has contacts with, and enters into 
the life of those around it, the life 
of the community as well as the 
life of the immediate neighbors. It 
is greatly affected by the prevail- 
ing attitudes and trends in the 
the community, which it almost 
invariably follows to a greater or 
lesser degree. This is especially 
the case with those who are in 
the process of formation — the 
growing children and young peo- 
ple. Let those trends and atti- 
tudes be secular and worldly, and 
the Christian family gradually be- 
comes. self-conscious about its 
faith. It will be inclined to follow 
the fashions of the day. It will 
become weakened. 


Such trends and attitudes exert 
a strong social pressure. They 
form what is called the “culture 
pattern” of the community. The 
person who does not conform to 
them at least outwardly acquires 
the reputation of being odd, stuffy 
or prudish. A litile reflection on 
our own experience is enough to 
convince us of the strength of 
such social pressure not only in 
the matter of carrying out our 
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religious duties, but in our view- 
point on fundamental questions 
like divorce and birth control. The 
“culture pattern” of today, creat- 
ed as it is, by advertisements, 
movies, and the like, leaves much 
to be desired. How can we possi- 
bly change it? 


ATHOLIC LEADERSHIP must try 

to set up a counter pressure, 
a culture pattern of Christian liv- 
ing, lives of faith working thru 
love. “Many waters cannot quench 
love,” nor can many words shake 
it. It is an unfeeling man indeed 
who does not realize that words 
of ridicule are helpless in the pres- 
ence of love. 

In the nature of things it is ex- 
tremely difficult for an isolated 
Catholic family to set an example 
of Christian living that will in- 
fluence the social pattern, and even 
more difficult for an isolated indi- 
vidual to do so. To write about 
what should be done is good, but 
for some this may even be an es- 
cape from the more difficult task 
of facing the real obstacles of set- 
ting up a Christian society. It 
may be a way of avoiding the su- 
premely difficult task of being 
kind to and working with those 
who do not appeal to us. 

The best, perhaps the only way, 
to offset the social pressure of the 
bad culture is to set up the coun- 
ter pressure of a good pattern of 
life; and the best way to start is 
with the basic cell of society, the 
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family. One method is to form 
Catholic family groups who meet 
regularly to discuss the meaning 
of full Catholic living, and who 
try to put it into practice in fami- 
ly, neighborhood, and parish. The 
group must not be closed, content 
only to influence its own members. 
Rather, it should try to influence 
as many others as possible to fol- 
low the good pattern. It will suc- 
ceed in doing this by “working 
through love” showing love for 
them, and welcoming them to 
share the happiness of the group. 


The surest way to influence oth- 
ers is to give them a sense of be- 
longing, of being wanted. They 
have to be made to feel at home 
in the group by being shown that 
the members of the group really 
care for them and love them and 
want to be friends. Love is the 
great human hunger. Most of 
those running after forbidden 
pleasures are simply starved for 
love. 


Let me tell you how we do it. 
Three to five married couples 
make up a group. The group meets 
every two weeks in the home of 
one of the members. Usually it is 
in the evening, or, in country par- 
ishes, on Sunday afternoon. One 
member acts as chairman, another 
as secretary. The chairman sees 
the chaplain well ahead of time 
to prepare a worksheet for the 
meeting, so that all will run 
smoothly. The meeting itself is 
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entirely a lay activity, the chap- 
lain acting only as guide. In fact, 
as the number of groups increase, 
it is often impossible for the chap- 
lain even to attend the meetings. 


The principle means used by 
the group to extend its influence 
are very simple. In fact, it does 
not amount to much more than 
enlarging their circles of friends, 
and developing a more real and 
intense concern for the needs and 
problems of others. The questions 
discussed in the meetings are sim- 
ple too: children outside and in- 
side the home, religious instruc- 
tion in the home, recreation for 
children in the home and in the 
neighborhood, cooperation with 
the neighbors, the welcome given 
to newcomers in the parish or 
neighborhood, visiting and caring 
for the sick, special neighborhood 
or parish problems which the 
group could do something about, 
the means of bringing families to- 
gether, ways of overcoming the 
habit of limiting one’s friends to 
a small circle. 


The object of these groups is to 
promote the Christian way of life, 
which is a way of mutual love, and 
to spread this as far as possible 
among others. Accordingly, as 
soon as the members of the group 
have gained some experience, they 
try to start “associate groups.” 
Each couple in the original group 
invites several couples from a- 
mong those they have contacted 
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to form such a new group. The 
experienced couple become the 
leaders, following the same kind 
of program which they themselves 
received in the original group. 
Membership in associate groups 
is open also to couples where one 
partner is non-Catholic. 


HESE FAMILY GROUPS make a 
é i strong appeal to parents. The 
normal family feels the need of 
having group surport, and there 
are few parents who are not in- 
terested in improving the environ- 
ment in which their children are 
growing up. The group meets the 
need and provides the outlet for 
that interest. 


In his 1951 audience granted to 
the pastors of Rome and the Lent- 
en preachers of the diocese as 
their bishop, Pope Pius XII re- 
ferred to the program whereby 
the laity in small groups gather 
periodically in each others’ homes 
for religious discussion and a 
friendly exchange of ideas, and 
he said that the number of conver- 
sions already made through this 
program is “surprising.” 

“With all our hearts,” he said, 
“we praise this apostolic labor of 
the laity, and we exhort you to 
regard it favorably, to encourage 
it, and above all to let it develop 
freely. In any event it is always 
the apostolate of thc laity in it- 
self, and of the finest kind.” 
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Newsmonth 


HREE big Feast Days followed 
T closely on one another at the 
beginning of April this year. Be- 
cause of an early Lenten season 
and Passiontide, the Feast of the 
Annunciation was transferred to 
April 2, the Feast of St. Joseph to 
April 3, and the Feast of our Holy 
Father St. Benedict from March 21 
to April 4. 

All these Feasts were celebrated 
with due solemnity and Father Ab- 
bot offered the Pontifical High 
Mass on the Feast of St. Benedict 
and preached a short sermon after 
the Gospel. Besides being a holiday 
here at St. Meinrad, it was a day of 
Pilgrimage for sixty of our Lay 
Oblates who came from Evansville 
or closer to attend the Oblate meet- 
ing under the direction of Father 
Gerard. 

The annual activities of Mission 
Day, on April 11 this year, were 
hampered by rain all day. The field 
event was cancelled, and the Mis- 
sion Rally was held indoors instead 
of on the Seminary lawn as is cus- 
tomary. 

As one of the preparations for 
the dedication of our new building, 
St. Bede’s Hall, the scaffolding was 
removed. A new statue of St. Bede, 
carved in Indiana limestone by Mr. 
Herbert Jogerst, was placed in the 
niche prepared for it on the west 
facade of the building on April 20. 
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The text on the pedestal of the 
statue very appropriately sums up 
the work and the spirit not only of 
St. Bede but also of our whole way 
of life here at St. Meinrad: “Along 
with the monastic discipline and the 
daily charge of chanting in the 
church, my delight was ever to 
learn to write or to teach——.” 


And so April was a quiet month 
until the latter third of the month. 
Then on the evening of April 22 
came the sad news of the merciful 
release of James Minta from suffer- 
ing by his death. For those of our 
readers who did not know him, Jim 
Minta was a minor seminarian here 
from September, 1944 to June, 1947, 
and from September, 1948, until 
Thanksgiving of 1949. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1947, he underwent an opera- 
tion for a brain tumor. His conva- 
lescence after this surgery was such 
that he returned to the Seminary 
in September, 1948, as a member of 
the present college Sophomore class. 
However, on December 28, 1949, he 
had to submit to a second operation 
for brain tumor and some time 
after that he became blind. It was 
Jim’s constant desire to get well 
and return to the Seminary. There 
was always that hope that one day 
he would be a priest, but for some 
months before his death he had 
been confined to his bed most of 
the time. Then, on Sunday, April- 
22, death came suddenly, though 
not unexpectedly. 

Jim was buried as a seminarian, 
clothed in his cassock and surplice, 
and surrounded by his Seminary 
friends as well as his parents, fam- 
ily and friends at home. The funer- 


al was held on Wednesday morning, 
April 25, at St. Anthony’s Church, 
Clarksville (Jeffersonville), Indi- 
ana. The rector of the Minor Semi- 
nary, Father Hermon, preached the 
nary, Father Herman, preached the 
Seminarians assisted at the cere- 
monies in the capacities of Organ- 
ist, Choir, Master of Ceremonies 
and pallbearers. 


On April 24, the St. Meinrad Par- 
ish Players gave us a dramatic 
treat by presenting James Mont- 
gomery’s “Nothing But The Truth” 
in the old college gym. Back in 
February a group of young people 
from the town asked Father Abbot 
for a Father from the Abbey to 
direct them in presenting a play. 
Father Geoffrey Gaughan, O.S.B., 
was appointed, and activities began. 
With Miss Sylvia Becher as Produc- 
tion Manager, Miss Rita Meyer as 
prompter, and a group of commit- 
tees in charge of the various de- 
tails, production got under way. On 
the basis of competition the follow- 
ing were selected as the cast: Fran- 
cis Nord, Edna Brockman, Edwin 
Becher, Erwin Jent, Oscar Kunkler, 
Hilbert Graman, Virlee Becher, Be- 
atrice Werne, Mary Jane Vaal, 
Mary Ann Borho, and Therese 
Kloeck. Besides, a number of the 
parents of the young people assisted 
in some of the more responsible 
jobs. Under Father Geoffrey’s able 
direction the cast gave a splendid 
performance. But the over-all suc- 
cess of the play was due to the 
family spirit and team work of all 
who took part in any way in the 
production. “Nothing But The 
Truth” merited top praise for act- 
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ing, costuming, staging, lighting, 
and make-up. Good crowds at all the 
performances justified the efforts of 
the young players and their staff of 
assistants. Is it too much to hope 
that the St. Meinrad Parish Players 
will come back again with another 
good play? 

April 25, the Feast of St. Mark, 
was the day of the Greater Litanies 
and the Rogation procession to 
Monte Cassion. Class periods were 
shortened a bit to allow the com- 
plete ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
Mass to be celebrated. 

April 25 was also the day of the 
annual Major Seminary May Day, 
and this year the good weather and 
the concurrence of Alumni Day 
brought an unusually large number 
of our priest alumni to enjoy the 
holiday with us. 

In the evening of the May Day, 
April 25, the 23rd Annual Alumni 
Reunion opened. By supper time a 
large crowd had already arrived, 
including his Grace, Archbishop 
Ritter, of St. Louis, and Abbot Co- 
lumban Thuis, O.S.B., of St. Jo- 
seph’s Abbey in Louisiana. After 
registration there was a buffet sup- 
per followed by a business meeting. 
And then the Seminarians ended 
their May Day by giving an enter- 
tainment in honor of the Alumni. 


On Thursday morning there was 
a Solemn Pontiffcal Mass offered 
by Archbishop Ritter. Rt. Rev. John 
A. Dapp was Archpriest. Deacons 
of honor to his Grace were Rev. 
Joseph Rives (’20) and Rev. Carl 
Riebenthaler (17). Deacon of the 
Mass was the Rev. Gerard Nete- 
meyer ('26), and Rev. William 
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O’Hare substituted as Subdeacon 
of the Mass in the place of Rev. 
John Glenn (’26), who was unable 
to attend the meeting. The sermon 
was preached by Rt. Rev. Joseph P. 
Morrison (’18). Father Bernardine 
and Father Adelbert were Masters 
of Ceremonies and the Minor Minis- 
ters were Seminarians from our 
Major Seminary. 

About three hundred members of 
the Alumni Association were pres- 
ent for this reunion, including six 
from Kansas, four from Texas, and 
one from Oklahoma. Among the 
number were one Archbishop, two 
Abbots, and ten Monsignori. 

On the first drawing for the at- 
tendance prize, the large and ex- 
quisite family bible was won by 
Rev. Norbert Moellering, S.M. Rev. 
John Scheefers was the oldest 
member present, and won an appro- 
priate prize, as did Monsignor Thos. 
Kilfoil and the Silver and Golden 
Jubilarians. 

The Silver Jubilarians this year 
are Reverend Sylvester Bloemke, 
Ralph Doyle, Frederick Gettelfin- 
ger, John Glenn, Lambert Graf, 
O.F.M., Berthold Harpring, O.F.M. 
Harold Luckett, James McBarron, 
James McGee, Amos McLaughlin, 
Gerard Netemeyer, Aloysius Oling- 
er, Cayetano Romero, Lambert 
Scheil and Laurence Schoeppner. 


The Golden Jubilarians are Rev. 
Henry Albert, Peter Kluck, Joseph 
Fennen, Joseph Munier, Monsignor 
August Sprigler, and Chrysostom 
Coons, O.S.B. 

The Diamond Jubilarians are 
Monsignor J. M. Sklenar, and Fa- 
ther Anthony Michel, O.S.B. 
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During the past year the Alumni 
Association was governed by Mon- 
signor Pierre Brisse as President, 
Rev. Amos McLaughlin, Vice Presi- 
dent, Rev. Norbert Voll, Secretary 
and Rev. Robert Whelan, Treas- 
urer. 


Next year, 1952, the Reunion will 
be held in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and the Association will be guided 
during the year by Msgr. William 
Oberste as President, Rev. Aloysius 
Ordner, Vice President, Msgr. Fran- 
cis Kasper, Secretary, and Rev. Al- 
bert Schmitt, Treasurer. Father 
Ralph Lynch, O.S.B., of St. Mein- 
rad, continues as permanent secre- 
tary. 


Early in the morning of May 1, 
two Fathers and eight brothers left 
for Blue Cloud Abbey in South Da- 
kota to continue work on the build- 
ing there. 


On the same day Father Abbot 
posted on our Bulletin Board five 
pages of summer appointments for 
the Fathers here at home. This list 
is probably the longest Father Ab- 
bot has ever posted and includes 
every Father from Father Prior to 
the Junior Father of the Communi- 
ty, Father Alaric. As usual, a num- 
ber of Fathers will attend school 
for post-graduate work, some oth- 
ers have teaching assignments at 
various summer schools, many have 
parochial assignments, and eleven 
Fathers will preach a total of twen- 
ty-five Retreats during the summer. 
Father Theodore and Father Pas- 
chal lead Pilgrimages. Father Ru- 
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dolph and Father Lucien will col- 
laborate on a Liturgical Day in 
memory of Pope Pius X on August 
19, 1951, at St. Meinrad. 

Other Fathers have assignments 
for duties that will keep them here 
at home during the summer. In the 
way of more permanent appoint- 
ments, Father Camillus assumes 
the duties of Father Edmund as 
Abbey Infirmarian, Father Linus 
will replace Father Alban at St. 
Mary’s, Huntingburg, when the lat- 
ter leaves for Military Service. Fa- 
ther Fidelis will replace Father Li- 
nus as Assistant Pastor of the par- 
ish at St. Meinrad. And Father 
Prosper will go to Ferdinand as 
Assistant at the parish there. 

And so the school year draws to 
a close. Soon it will be Ordination 
Day. The Deacons will be elevated 
to the Sacred priesthood. Third 
Theologians will become Deacons, 
the first and second Theologians 
will receive Minor Orders, each 
class will step a class higher on the 
way to the great goal of their 
striving, the priesthood.—And we'll 
all be a year older, in age and, we 
hope, in grace. But here on my 
desk the light is getting dim; the 
early May sun is sinking like a 
great mass of fire in the West 
across the way. So I must put the 
cover on my typewriter now. And 
when the Seminarians leave for 
their vacation on June 1, I'll pull 
the cover off the old “mechanical 
writing machine” and tell you about 
the goings on here during May at 
the Abbey on the hill. 

Clement ‘Score, O.S.B. 
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GERMANY: 
challenge te He WU. Z. 


by Alcuin Heibel, O.S.B. 
as told to Harry W. Fiannery 


Imagine the United States badly bombed... 
ravaged by war...then invaded by 34 million 


starved, penniless refugees . . 


.and you have a 


picture of West Germany today. 


T A LITTLE TOWN in Schleswig- 

Holstein, a province of west- 
ern Germany,a young priest built a 
chapel to Our Lady of Fatima. He 
used what scrap material he could 
find. Every Sunday, like most of 
the other priests in northern Ger- 
many, he said Mass at least three 
times in widely scattered towns. 
He made his way from one town 
to another on foot, unable to take 
any nourishment during the or- 
deal. When one of the represen- 
tatives of the War Relief Services 
went to visit this priest a few 
months ago, they found he had 
died. He was worn out by his 
ministry, though still a young 
man. 


Many of the priests in north- 
western Germany are known as 
“knapsack priests,” because they 
have come as refugees from the 
Soviet-occupied parts of Europe 
carrying all their possessions in 
the knapsacks on their backs. 
They have said Mass in school 
rooms and even in taverns. Near 
Munich, I saw an expellee priest 
and some of his parishioners build 
a church in an old barn. The rug 
for the altar was handwoven, the 
benches and the altar were hand 
carved, and the figures of the 
saints, Our Lady, and Our Lord 
on the windows were hand paint- 
ed. I saw a one-story warehouse 
that had beeen remodeled so that 
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Rev. Alcuin Heibel, O.5S.B. 








In one of his talks in the U. S., 
Father Alcuin said: “There is not 
a state in the U. S. in which you 
cannot find Catholic communities 
that were started by German 
priests, Sisters and people, and, 
aided, in many cases, by money 
from Germany. Here in the Middle 
West, one thinks of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati and other cities. 
It would be a wonderful exchange 
if Catholics in America today, es- 
pecially those in German commu- 
nities,- would build churches in mis- 
sionary Germany in return for 
those the German Catholic mission 
societies built for us in the U. S. 

Those interested in aiding Father 
Alcuin and his work may address 
him in care of The Grail, at St. 
Meinrad, Ind., or at Mount Angel 
Abbey, St. Benedict, Oregon. 











eight hundred persons might at- 
tend Mass there. One of the most 
beautiful was a former barn in 
Lower Saxony, which kad some of 
the finest wood carvings I have 
ever seen, and a striking use of 
color. Some of the new churches 
are being built of brick, but many 
bombed ruins open to rain and 
snow are still being used. Due to 
the hospitality of the Lutherans, 
many Lutheran churches are also 
being used. You might enter a 
Lutheran church in northern Ger- 
many these days and find, during 
a Lutheran sermon, a number of 
Catholics lining up at a confes- 
sional box. An hour or so later, 
they attend Mass in the same 
church. 


Historic religious changes are 
occuring today in western Ger- 
many. Catholic families have set- 
tled in many small towns and vil- 
lages of northern Germany for the 
first time since the Reformation. 
Many German Protestants have 
seen Catholic services for the first 
time in their lives. Some have 
asked that their own churches 
adopt a similar liturgy. Others 
have become interested in the 
Catholic Church itself. Another 
reformation could take place in 
western Germany. 


But obstacles block the way. 
One is religious, the other econom- 
ic. Western Germany does not 
have enough priests. This is be- 
cause one in every five priests 
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Germany had before World War 
II was lost in the war; none could 
be trained from shortly after 
Adolph Hitler closed the seminar- 
ies in 1939 until the war was over, 
and of those priests who survived 
the war, many have since died. 
Questions I asked young Germans 
now in reopened seminaries indi- 
cate that Germany will eventually 
have enough priests through voca- 
tions, but the need is immediate. 
Many priests in the northern part 
of Germany have said Mass in as 





Two nuns in civilian dress caring 
for expellee children. 


many as four places in one day. 
Afternoon and evening Masses 
have even become general, and the 
rules about fasting before Holy 
Communion for the laity and be- 
fore saying Mass for priests have 
been eased. 

To meet the need for priests, 
American missionary orders are 
doing what they can to help. The 
Abbot Primate of the Benedictine 
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Order, Bernard Kaelin, of Sant’ 
Anselmo, Rome, sent me last year 
into western Germany to survey 
the situation and recommend what 
the Benedictines and their friends 
could do. From early in June until 
the end of October, I traveled 
through northern Germany. In 
that part of the country I found 
that six million Catholics now live 
among thirty-four million Protes- 
tants. More than half the Catho- 
lics in the north are expellees. To 
meet the increased needs for wor- 
ship, 6,234 emergency places have 
been set up, but more than 6,000 
towns and villages still do not 
have any regular services at all 
for the Catholic expellees. 


Through the purchase from a 
German Jew, who now is in Rio 
de Janeiro, the first step has been 
taken in obtaining a two-hundred 
acre farm for a retreat house and 
monastery in Schleswig-Holstein. 
At Trier, in southern Germany, 
the ancient Benedictine Abbey is 
being re-established. This is the 
famous abbey where the relics of 
the Apostle Matthias have been 
kept for centuries. Hitler ordered 
its evacuation. The abbey also was 
bombed during the war. After 
the war, the Holy Father sent the 
Benedictines back again. For the 


time being Trier is a priory under. 


the Abbot Primate in Rome. Fa- 
ther Eucharias, O.S.B., nationally 
known leader of German youth 
before he was expelled by Hitler, 
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is the present prior. Plans have 
been made to open a Benedictine 
seminary there where Benedictine 
priests, Brothers, and laymen will 
be prepared to go into the mission 
districts of northern Germany. 


A new group of Benedictine Sis- 
ters, with present headquarters at 
Westerland, on the island of Silt, 
has been of great assistance. 
These thirty-six Sisters were orig- 
inally young German women in- 
terned in the Netherlands. Under 
the guidance of Father Cyprian 
Mayr, O.S.B., they became Sisters 
of St. Boniface. These Sisters do 
not wear religious habits. That 
is because their work is an a pre- 
dominantly Protestant part of 
Germany, and it is believed they 
can best aid both Catholics and 
Protestants by attracting less at- 
tention to themselves. They travel 
from town to town on bicycles and 
motorcycles, and since some of 
them were teachers and others 
nurses, they are well fitted for 
their work. They have taken care 
of the sick and supplied other 
needs of Protestants as well as 
Catholics. 


Archbishop Laurens Jaeger, of 
Paderborn, wants to build a moth- 
erhouse for this new Benedictine 
community, so that vocations can 
be encouraged, and more Sisters 
trained for the work before them. 
For this purpose, a twenty-two 
acre tract, upon which stands a 
fourteen-room house and a barn, 
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At their convalescent home on the 
island of Sylt these children of ex- 
pellees ‘‘come and get it.’ The 
home is conducted by a new group 
of Benedictine Sisters who dress in 
mufti. 


has been obtained thirty-five miles 
northeast of Paderborn. The place 
will also serve as a convalescent 
home for infant children, many of 
whom have become dangerously 
undernourished during the war 
and on the dole after it. 


Germany is aiding these new 
religious establishments as much 
as possible. The German people 
have set for themselves the goal 
of raising two-thirds of the funds 
necessary for the Bonifacius 
Schwestern. Ever since I left Ger- 
many last fall, I have been travel- 
ing over the U.S. giving talks to 
help the Catholics of the United 
States know about the urgent 
needs in Germany today. Many 
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have already been generous and I 
have confidence that others will 
be. This summer, to carry on my 
part of the work in Germany, I 
will be back there again. 


As to the economic problem: 
Article 13 of the 1945 Potsdam 
agreement provided that six mil- 
lion persons might be transported 
from the eastern part of Germany 
and other states of eastern Eu- 
rope. The article stipulated that 
these persons were to be moved in 
a humane fashion and only when 
it would be possible to absorb 
them. However, not six million, 
but thirteen million persons, have 
been driven from their homes in 
Eastern Europe. Of these, a mil- 
lion perished of exposure, hunger, 
and disease. Many were crowded 
into cattle trains and trucks, some- 
times in the killing cold of winter. 
Most trudged the long miles on 
foot. They came without regard 
to whether they could be absorbed 
in western Germany and Austria. 
Of the twelve million expellees 
who survived, nine million are 
now in western Germany. Of 
these, only three million have been 
able to find a livelihood. 


Every day, a thousand more 
refugees escape into western Ger- 
many from the Soviet-occupied 
countries. They cross the borders 
at night, sometimes in whole fam- 
ilies, generally with no more 
clothes than those on their backs. 
They come hungry and destitute 
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into a country that is already 
crowded, and which has lost its 
best farm lands in eastern Ger- 
many and the part ceded to Po- 
land. Every day at least 10% go 
back again across the border. They 
have found conditions on the other 
side hopeless. Many who have 
risked their lives to get out of 
the grasp of Red terror, find their 
dreams of freedom impossible. 
They take the even greater risk 
of going back, because there is 
no place for them outside. 


Economic conditions in Germa- 
ny have improved greatly since 
the war, but the addition of nine 
million persons to a population of 
forty million would strain even a 
normal economy. You can grasp 
this situation better if you were 
to think of the U.S. as having 
been badiy bombed and overrun 
in war. On a comparative basis, 
the U.S. would be invaded by 
thirty-four million starved, penni- 
less refugees. The thirty-four mil- 
lion would not be able to settle in 
the cities, because bombed build- 
ings offer no refuge. Great wastes 
of German cities are now leveled, 
with families living and stores 
operating in cellars under the 
rubble. The refugees therefore 
thronged into the undestroved 
towns and villages. They had at 
least hope of shelter and food 
there, but in many cases it has not 
been a hope fulfilled. Some are 
quartered in former concentration 
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camps, others in former military 
buildings. Twenty-three thousand 
expellees were in barracks on the 
island of Silt. 

The six million without jobs or 
on part-time work are existing on 
a dole. For a family with four 
children, this totals ninety-six 
marks a month. Compare this 
with the two hundred and fifty 
marks a month a common laborer 
can earn. Craftsmen, such as cab- 
inet makers and glass blowers, 
have been able to find or make 
work, but 150,000 farm families 
who have come into northwestern 
Germany have no hope of getting 
back on the land. Other non-farm 
families also are jobless. Many 
could be used in rebuilding Ger- 
man cities and others could find 
work in expanding factories. How- 
ever, this will require a program 
to train these people in new skills, 
the building of homes near fac- 
tories, and financing for the train- 
ing program, the work of rebuild- 
ing and the construction of homes. 
Accomplishment of these objec- 
tives depends upon American as- 


sistance to Germany as a strong 
first-line bulwark against Commu- 
nism is of primary importance to 
us. The strongest elements in that 
line will be those persons who 
have suffered under Communism 
and who, if they are settled in 
western Germany, will be deter- 
mined not to be overrun again by 
the Red menace. The most resolute 
will be the German Catholics. To 
my mind, giving them the strength 
to stand is more important than 
rearmament. 

The American people, through 
such charitable programs as that 
sponsored every year by the Cath- 
olic bishops in the U. S., have been 
a main means of saving the Ger- 
man people from physical starva- 
tion and spiritual despair. Unfor- 
tunately, the American people 
must continue to respond individ- 
ually and as a nation. Weak and 
demoralized, the West Germans 
would be a temptation to further 
Russian imperialism. Firm and 
strong, they are an assurance of 
peace in the prime war danger 
spot of the world. 


Every night in the United States it requires six and a 
half million sleeping tablets to put the American people 


to sleep. 


Norman Vincent Peale in News and Views 
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SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


By Conrad Louis, O.S.B. 


CHRIST'S WORK 


AFTER PENTECOST 


IS TO BE THE DIVINE FISHER OF MEN 
—UNTIL THE END OF THE WORLD 


EE OF 2g A CRE 


HE SUNDAY Masses of this 

month continue the church's 
practical instruction for our life of 
charity. In the first few Sundays after 
Pentecost we were taught how to 
love. We learned how far our love 
should go, whom it should include, 
and how intense it ought to be. 
Mother Church now shows us how 
to carry on this life of love against 
the background of troubles, trials and 
toil of daily living. 

The Church wants to impress us 
with the fact that Sunday Mass is not 
a preparation for easy, calm and care- 
free living. We have no escape from 
trouble in this life; and the Mass 


In the illustration on the opposite 
page Christ is represented as the 
Divine Fisherman, who, from the 
ship of the Church, launches His net 
to catch human souls, symbolized 
here as fishes of all kinds. 


gives us inspiration and strength to 
live with trouble. 

In many of the Mass prayers for 
this season we see references to the 
distress, the fear, the strain and wor- 
ry ip which we live. In other texts 
we learn of the patience, courage, 
resignation, and endurance that we 
need to overcome the difficulties 
which are so much a part of our life. 
In fact, the readings and prayers of 
these Sunday Masses are so concen- 
trated on the hard things in life that 
they could well be called “trouble 
Masses.” The high idealism of Moth- 
er Church’s program of life does not 
prevent her from being realistic and 
down-to-earth. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 
Seek a New Way 


The Mass for the Fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost is a good example of 
what we just said. The introit, offer- 
tory, and communion antiphons re- 
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flect our difficulties, trials, and fears. 
In the epistle St. Paul remarks that 
“all creation groans and travails in 
pain. ... We ourselves groan within 
ourselves." We pray at the offertory 
that the devil may never say of us: 
“T have overcome him.” 


Our trials are real, and their threat 
is real. What shall we do, where 
shall we go for help? The gospel 
gives us the answer. If we go to 
Christ and follow Him, He will be 
our strength, He will overcome our 
doubts, our fears, and even our fail- 
ures (gospel and communion). 


How much this Sunday's gospel 
has to tell us! Like the apostles we 
are often unsuccessful in our work, 
especially in our efforts to serve 
Christ in those around us. We seem 
to be no more of a blessing to those 
around us than we were last year or 
the year before. Perhaps we even 
worked nights, so to speak, and still 
failed to accomplish anything. Then 
we can profit by the apostles’ expe- 
rience. See what a change came over 
their efforts when they began to fol- 
low Christ's word and fish as He 
directed. The change from failure to 
success was instantaneous, and their 
catch was so great that they almost 
lost their nets. The gospel says they 
had to call for help, and even then 
their boats were almost sinking under 
the load of fish. 

That episode can be a symbol of 
our efforts in Christian living. Our 
success will depend on how closely 
we follow the Master's instructions. 
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The apostles left all and followed 
Christ. Like them, we too can leave 
our selfish ways and offer ourselves 
sincerely to Christ. In this Mass we 
renew our dedication to Him. This 
sacrifice of ourselves consists in bend- 
ing our stubborn will to His way, 
changing our selfish, narrow outlook 
on things to His way of helpfulness 
and service (secret). Such an offering 
will help to purify our hearts and 
free us from everything so that we 
may follow Christ (post-commun- 
ion). 


FIFTH SUNDAY 


The Old Way Mast Go 


The Mass for the Fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost again speaks of our 
difficulties, our fear of being left 
alone and frustrated (introit). Gen- 
uine Christian love is proposed as a 
solution to our problems. But, if the 
ideal of Christian love is going to 
influence our living, we will have to 
learn how to control our temper first. 
Irritableness and anger are usually 
the things that stand in the way. If 
we want to make progress in charity, 
we have to begin by learning to hold 
our tongue and our temper. That is 
the message of today’s gospel, and it 
is very timely at this point of the 
Church’s program for our develop- 
ment in love. 

Our Lord is just beginning His 
great sermon on the mountain. He 
is proposing His way as the perfect 
way of life. Its moral ideals are far 
more perfect than the old ideals of 
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the Scribes and Pharisees. They con- 
sidered it quite an accomplishment 
for a man to avoid murder; the letter 
of the law was everything, and the 
law read: ‘“Thou shalt not kill.’” The 
Christian way is much more perfect. 
It does not permit an angry word, a 
sharp retort, or an ugly name; for all 
of these, frequent as they may be, are 
offenses against the law of charity. 
By such offenses the offering of the 
Mass is made an empty ritual, and 
the graces of the sacraments are ob- 
structed. 


We ought to be willing, then, to 
follow St. Peter’s advice in the epis- 
tle: be compassionate and under- 
standing, be merciful and kind. 
There is no room for scolding, quar- 
rels, and hard feelings among those 
who have participated in Sunday 
Mass together. Children of God who 
live in His house (communion) 
should empty their hearts of all ha- 
tred, anger, and ill-will (post-com- 
munion). Only after they are recon- 
ciled with their brethren should they 
come to the altar with the gift of 
their whole heart (gospel). That is 
Christ's way. If we follow it we can 
be sure of success in the work of 
drawing others into the ark of Peter. 


SIXTH SUNDAY 
Christ's New Way 
With the old leaven of impatience, 
irrascibility, and anger purged from 
our lives, there is room for the new 


leaven of Christ-like compassion and 
love. St. Paul tells us in the epistle 
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that the old man of anger and short 
temper is dead and buried; the new 
man living the Christ-life has taken 
his place. Just as Christ, in His 
charity, multiplied the loaves to feed 
the hungry people in the crowd, so 
too the new leaven of grace should 
grow in us and produce manifold 
works of charity. 


In the gospel of the Sunday Mass 
(this year it is read as the last gospel 
because of the feast of St. John 
Baptist) our Model is shown in the 
midst of His endless works of char- 
ity. He has just cured the little girl 
of the Canaanite mother and the 
poor deaf-mute of Galilee when He 
is confronted with the problem of 
feeding the crowd of people who 
were hungry enough for His words 
to follow Him three days without 
food. He is deeply touched by their 
eagerness and zeal for truth, and He 
tells His disciples that He is con- 
cerned about their hunger. He does 
not want them to grow faint and 
sick for lack of food. The disciples 
don’t see how anything can be done 
so far away from cities and stores. 
But He multiplies the seven loaves 
that are on hand until all have had 
enough. Only then does He let them 
go. 

We should be like Him in our 
thoughtfulness and charity. We could 
work little miracles of mercy if we 
were more expendable. 


The breaking of the bread in the 
gospel reminds us of the breaking of 
the Body of Christ in the Mass, 
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which is in turn a symbol of the 
actual breaking of His Body on the 
Cross for love of men. The Eucha- 
rist is the real multiplication of the 
loaves, motivated as it is by the great 
love of Christ, that love which was 
prefigured and partially realized by 
His charity toward the hungry people 
mentioned in the gospel. We must 
try to be like Him in offering our- 
selves as He did (offertory). With 
St. Paul we should gladly spend and 
be spent in the sacrifice of love for 
others. By offering ourselves as a 
joyful victim (communion) we can 
become a means of curing, healing, 
helping, and feeding many, as He 
did. Our charity, for example, to- 
ward the unfortunate peoples of 
Europe and Asia amounts to a veri- 
table multiplication of loaves coming 
once more from the same Heart of 
Christ, but this time beating in the 
breast of twentieth century Chris- 
tians. To make of our Mass an actual 
pledge of practical charity is to make 
of it the efficacious means of perfec- 
tion the Church intended it to be, as 
the Holy Father reminded us in his 
encyclical letter, Mediator Dei. 


On this Sunday the feast of St. 
John Baptist calls to mind the earlier 
cycle of Christ's earthly life. This 
feast commemorates the very begin- 
ning of the great multiplication of 
blessings which the Savior brought to 
His people. We see them in so 
many families, homes, schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, missions, and 
other good works through the ages. 
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Certainly we can say more emphati- 
cally than Zachary: ‘Blessed be the 
Lord, the God of Israel, because He 
has visited and wrought redemption 
for His people” (gospel), because 
we see now what great things have 
come from the new life He brought 
and the new way He taught (post- 
communion ). 


SEVENTH SUNDAY 
The Only Way 


The new way taught and exem- 
plified by Our Lord is not merely a 
good way, it is the only way for the 
sincere Christian. It is not the broad 
and easy way, not the popular way, 
and not the way most agreeable to 
our near-sighted selfishness. At the 
end of His Sermon on the Mount, 
after explaining His more perfect 
way, Our Lord reminded His Apos- 
tles and us that there would be other 
ways. He said there would be clever, 
deluding ways complete with excuses 
and attractive substitutes for real 
charity. But He also said that we 
could test these false ways of life 
and examine ourselves to see if we 
were on the right way. The Church 
uses that part of His sermon for this 
Sunday’s lesson. 

“By their fruits you will know 
them,” He says. If we are branches 
of the New Tree, we will bear abun- 
dant fruits of charity. Where is our 
fruit, where is our charity? If we 
are members of Christ, St. Paul says 
in the epistle, we should yield the 
works of sanctification and _perfec- 
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tion! The gospel challenges us to 
examine our lives as we begin to 
think more deeply into the practical 
lessons of Christian living. What are 
our works; what motivates them? 
Not those who say: “Lord, Lord,” 
and not those who pray loudest, long- 
est, and most prominently in church, 
but those who Do the WILL of the 
FATHER will find a place in the king- 
dom of God. The will of the Father 
is this: that we love Him and our 
brethren and that we prove it by our 
deeds. This is the only way, and 
what a tragedy it would be to miss it 
and hear those awful words: “I 
never knew you! Depart from Me, 
you workers of iniquity.” Not to be 
working with Christ is to be working 
against Him. 

No wonder Mother Church has us 
pray in the Mass for the prave to be 
fruitful and profitable (collect). Our 
fruit will be best if it corresponds in 
some way to His. The Mass is the 
means of joining our charity to His: 
for it is the nature of the Eucharist 
to join our poor offering with His 


(offertory and secret), just as the 
drop of water becomes one with the 
wine. Thus our humble efforts be- 
come acceptable in the sight of God 
( post-communion ). 

On the feast of the Precious Blood, 
which takes the place of the Sunday 
Mass this year, we are reminded of 
the marvelous fruit produced by the 
Good Tree of which we are branches 
(gospel). Since we are branches of 
that Tree and have Its Life in us, 
what miracles of charity can be ex- 
pected of us! (offertory, secret and 
post-communion). Perhaps the gos- 
pel of the Sunday becomes even more 
pointed and urgent as we read it as 
a last gospel in the Mass of this 
feast. It may be the occasion for 
some humiliating questions: Do my 
actions show that I am a follower of 
this King of love? Am I a fruitful 
branch of this Vine, this Good Tree? 

Mother Church wants us to ask 
ourselves such questions, answer 
them honectly, and then set ourselves 
to the task of becoming more worthy 
of our high calling. 


“If Catholics who complain of nervous exhaustion, 
overwork and overburdened minds were more loyal 
to Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and rested 
in His presence more often, they would experience 
a relief, even mentally, that nothing else in the world 


can give.” 


Archbishop Cushing 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK SELECTION 


God Loves Us 


Selected from Glorics of Divine Grace by Matthias Scheeben, A Grail Publication. 


HE MYSTERY OF LOVE that God 

bears towards us, when through 
grace we have become His children 
and friends, is so delightful and un- 
fathomabie that we must give more 
attention to it. 

“What is man that Thou shouldst 
magnify him? or why dost Thou set 
Thy heart upon him?” We cannot 
repeat these words of wonderment 
often enough in our present con- 
sideration. “What is man?” asks St. 
Bernard. “Without doubt he is vanity 
and nothingness. And yet he is 
something. How can he be nothing 
whom God has honored so much? 
Let us take courage, dear brethren! 
Even though in ourselves we are 
nothing, in the heart of God there 
may be something of us hidden. O 
Father of mercy! O God of the poor! 
Why dost Thou set Thy heart upon 
us? Since Thou Thyself hast said: 
“Where Thy treasure is, there Thy 
heart also will be,” must not then we 
be Thy treasure since Thy heart is 
in us? How, then, can we be nothing 
at all if we are Thy treasure?” 

Truly we have nothing in our na- 
ture that would justify the love of 
God being directed toward us in all 
tenderness. We can be the treasure 
of God only insofar as we receive 
the treasure of grace from His heart. 

How great must be the beauty of 
grace that we bear in our fragile 
vessel; how glorious its splendor 
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that it delights and enraptures the 
heart of God and makes Him have a 
very particular and extraordinary 
love for us. 

There are various types of love. 
One and the same person can sin- 
cerely love another in various ways: 
with an ordinary and general, or 
with a particular and eminent love 
that draws the heart out of the lover 
and attaches it to the object of his 
love. 

In this latter love, which is called 
ecstatic, the renowned spiritual writ- 
er, Richard of St. Victor, distinguish- 
es various degrees. The first is that 
in which the heart can no longer con- 
trol its love; the second, that in 
which the heart cannot forget it; 
the third, that in which it can take 
pleasure in nothing else; the fourth 
and last is that in which it can no 
longer be satisfied even with the 
greatness of its love. The first de- 
gree he calls insuperable love, be- 
cause no other affection can sup- 
press it; the second is inseparable, 
because it is so firmly impressed on 
the memory that it cannot be effaced; 
the third degree is exclusive, because 
it can bear no rival; the fourth de- 
gree is insatiable, because it cannot 
be satisfied with any nourishment 
whatsoever. 

It can surprise no one that man 
in such enraptured love can be drawn 
to God, the highest and most lovable 
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Good, in Whom man finds perfect 
satisfaction. But that God be drawn 
by such love to man—to man whom 
He has formed with His hand of the 
slime of the earth—such a thing 
could not happen unless God had 
planted in man through grace some- 
thing wonderful and precious, the 
ineffable splendor of which trans- 
ports Him and overwhelms Him 
w_th the most fervent love. In fact, 
this love is so strong that it has 
moved the Son of God, the all-power- 
ful King, to become our servant, and 
has disarmed the anger of the just 
judge. 

“The nature of the divinity is 
such,” says Basil of Seleucia, “that 
having conquered all, it is conquered 
by the love of men.” “God can never 
be satiated with the love of men. See 
in how many ways He tries to find 
one who will let himself be saved!” 

Therefore the Divine Spouse in the 
Canticle of Canticles calls the soul 
that is adorned with grace terrible 
as an army set in array. He begs 
her to turn away her eyes lest she 
completely captivate Him. 

Yes, divine love effects that God 
go out of Himself, as it were, and be 
immersed in the beloved. When the 
love of men for God does that, it is 
called ecstatic love. Though we may 
say of men that by love they go out 
of themselves and place their heart 
in the heart of their beloved, yet they 
can do this only in affection and 
sentiment. But God, Whose being is 
the same as His love and perfectly 
one with it, enters substantially into 
the soul which He has made worthy 
of love through grace and unites 
Himself so intimately with such a 
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soul that it seems He wills it to be 
a part of His being. St. Augustine 
says that half of the soul of one who 
loves dwells in his beloved. But the 
love of God is incomparably more 
powerful, since He places not only 
half of His Spirit but the whole in 
the hearts of His beloved friends. 
So strong and invincible is the love 
of God which grace gains for us! 

Friendship, according to Aristotle, 
must be true and stable. God Him- 
self tells us that He is faithful in 
His love for His friends. “Can a 
woman forget her infant, so as not 
to have pity on the son of her womb? 
and if she should forget, yet will not 
I forget thee. Behold, I have graven 
thee in my hands.” 

As the goodness of God, being in- 
finite, surpasses all other good, so 
the care of His fatherly heart for 
His children far surpasses the care 
of every father and mother. Parents 
can lose, forget, or cast off their 
children; and once at least, when 
death calls, they must leave them. 
But God can never do such a thing 
to His children. When children are 
forsaken by their parents, precisely 
then is God most ready to receive 
them. “My father and mother have 
left me; but the Lord hath taken me 
up,” says the Psalmist. 

Conquered by His love, God comes 
to us really and in His very essence. 
The same love holds Him bound to 
us. It effects not only that we remem- 
ber Him, but that He remain essen- 
tially present with us and in us. As 
long as we have grace God cannot 
withdraw His affection from us. Nei- 
ther can He withdraw His mysteri- 
ous presence, because where His love 
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is, there He is also, for He is love. 
Therefore He says, as though He 
could find His rest and happiness 
only with us: “My delight is to be 
with the children of men.” 


The third degree of love, says 
Richard of St. Victor, is had when 
one wishes to exclude all other lov- 
ers. How exclusive the divine love 
for us is appears from the fact that 
no one without grace can be admitted 
to His heart. 

God indeed embraces all creatures 
with the arms of His merciful love, 
but He does not take all into His 
heart. He looks with complacency 
and mercy on them, that is, He loves 
them insofar as He sees something 
good in them. But He loves Himself 
with an entirely different love, with 
His whole heart. And precisely in 
this love do those share who through 
His grace have received His nature. 
For since He has shared His nature 
with those whom He has glorified 
with grace, so does He love them 
with the same love which He has 
for Himself. 


Precisely because God has made 
all things for Himself there is such 
a great difference in His love for 
thém. He does not seek His glory in 
receiving something from them—for 
what shall a creature give to Him?— 
but in giving something to them. 
His love for creatures increases in 
the same degree in which He shares 
Himself with them. Now, it is im- 
possible to give to a mere creature 
more than that which is given to the 
children of God through grace. 

Thus we understand why God em- 
braces them with an exclusive love 
and why He calls Himself a jealous 





God. He has given them all that He 
can, for even God cannot give more 
than Himself. Therefore His love for 
them embraces all that He can love. 
For the same reason He loves His 
children as though He loved nothing 
else in the whole world. His eye rests 
on them with ineffable complacency. 
He looks at the rest of creatures, 
one may think, only insofar as they 
are for the good and the glorification 
of His children. And in reality He 
has subjected all these to the elect; 
all are destined to serve for the per- 
fecting of the children of God in 
order that these may cling to God 
without hindrance. 


Finally the love of God for the 
souls having grace is so insatiable 
that, after it should have more than 
satisfied itself here on earth with 
thirty-three years of suffering and 
pain, it still finds more new ways to 
show itself, as fire that always seeks 
new material to burn. Hast Thou, 
ever good and bounteous God, so en- 
tirely forgotten Thy former bless- 
ings! Dost Thou no longer think of 
the expense of Thine omnipotence at 
the time of creation to our benefit; 
dost Thou no longer think about this 
most incomprehensible of mysteries, 
Thy having become man; and dost 
Thou not think of the long and toil- 
some years of Thine earthly life? 
Dost Thou still ery to us: “I thirst!”? 
Hast Thou still not yet satisfied Thy 
love? No, good Jesus, all that was 
not enough for Thy love. After all 
the tiring trips through Judea, Gali- 
lee, and Samaria, which exhausted 
Thy body, Thy love was not yet made 
tired. Thou didst burn with the 
glowing desire, as sweet as it was 
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bitter, to drink to the dregs the chal- 
ice of suffering. Thou didst desire 
not single drops but a whole ocean 
of sufferings, just as Thou didst will 
to pour out not merely some drops 
of Thy blood but all of it. But even 
this immeasurable ocean could not 
contain the fullness of Thy love. 
Thou wouldst have gladly suffered 
far more, if it had been necessary 
for our salvation. Then finally, Thou 
hast sent Thy Holy Spirit as con- 
soler from heaven; Thou dost give 
Thyself to us in the most holy Sac- 
rament; Thou dost give us Thy 
Father and makest Him to be ours. 


What remains to Thee that Thou 
canst still give to us to satisfy Thine 
ever restless love? Nothing else but 
Thyself. Nothing else but that Thou 
mayest live and work in us and fight 
and suffer with us in all the sacri- 
fices and purifications that we need 
in order to become like Thee. Yes, 
this was the only thing that Thy 
power and wisdom could think of in 
order to satisfy Thy insatiable love. 
And Thou has really so given Thy- 
self to us by giving us Thy grace. 

O happy soul, adorned with the 
grace of God! Thou that hast be- 
come a partaker of this love of God! 
If grace brought with it only this 
one good, could it be balanced by all 
treasures and pleasures? It is al- 
Ways a joy to be loved. But to be 
loved by such a Lord and with such 
a love—such bliss is so delightful 
that it seems unbelievable a man can 
despise it. What a hideous thing sin 
must be, that it conquers the invinci- 
ble love of the invincible God! And 
how rash must that soul be that goes 
so far as to reject this love and to 
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trample it under foot by giving up 
grace! 

God bestows His love on you whol- 
ly and entirely, and you insult Him 
and His love by dividing your mea- 
ger love between Him and a thou- 
sand unworthy things, or rather, by 
squandering it through your vain at- 
tachment to transitory things? God 
never tires of loving and embracing 
you and of showering benefits on you, 
and you weary if you must move a 
finger for so lavish and devoted a 
friend! O come, you friends, you 
lovers and beloved of God, and with 
your tears wash away the shameful 
insults offered to this eternal love! 


In the same degree that we have 
despised this love in the past let us 
be the more grateful now. Let us 
give to God, our most constant lover, 
a love that can be overcome by no 
assault. Let us be jealous and see 
that no one surpass us in love, as 
He has taken care that no other 
creature should have a place closer 
to His heart. Let us repay His con- 
tinual care for us with a lively and 
joyful remembrance, keeping Him 
always before our eyes. For His 
very special love let us give our 
whole heart to Him alone, leaving no 
room therein for other affections. 
Let us correspond to His insatiable 
desire to do good to us by striving 
unwearyingly to love Him more and 
more and to give Him ever greater 
honor. One need only to begin to 
love and, having once tasted its 
sweetness, one will never cease from 
it. Though love does all it can, it 
longs to do more, for it is proper to 
sweetness that it never satisfies but 
always causes greater thirst. 











MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


HAVE, I belive, mentioned “The 
Happiest Days of Yovr L’fe” in 
an earlier brief recommendation; I’d 
like to take a little more time for it, 
and, perhaps, better convey my un- 
bridled enthusiasm for the film. It 
is a comedy, and nothing but a com- 
edy—a rather slapstick cne at that— 
with no social significance, no mes- 
sage, and the only political overtone 
is a slightly querulous attitude to- 
ward the government. This is re- 
freshing in a period when the enter- 
tainment industry seems to feel that 
every film, no matter how light, must 
have some comment on current e- 
vents, especially since most of the 
comment is rather stupid. 

The plot of “The Happiest -Days 
of Your Life” concerns a British 
boys’ school which, due to the bomb- 
ing to which England was subjected, 
is notified that it must share its 
quarters with anoth-r school, tempo- 
rarily. The headmaster exhorts his 
faculty to the old “chin up, shoulders 
back” spirit, and they work up plans 
for finding beds and classrooms for 
the other school quite cheerfully un- 
til the new tenants arrive. It turns 
out that the government has sent 
them a girls’ school, headed by Mar- 
garet Rutherford, a headmistress in 
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Happiest Years of your Life 


the tradition of Drake and the other 
great British privateers. 


As soon as she sizes up the situa- 
tion, she sends her students to seize 
and hold all the best dormitories and 
study rooms, before the boys, the 
original students at the school ar- 
rive. From this point on, the picture 
concerns itself with the struggle for 
power between the male and the fe- 
male faculties, and their common at- 
tempt to get the board of education 
to straighten out the mixup. 


To add to the confusion, the school 
is visited simultaneously by two 
groups: the parents of some of the 
girls, who wish to see what sort of 
quarters their children have been 
transplanted to, and the board mem- 
bers of a larger and more exclusive 
boys’ school, who are considering the 
head of this one as the new master 
of their establishment. The girls’ 
parents, of course, must not know 
that their children are actually en- 
sconced in a den of coeducation; the 
board members will probably see in 
the situation a proof of the head’s 
inefficiency. The two deans, there- 
fore, work out an incredibly compli- 
cated time-table and set of signals, 
by means of which the two sets of 
visitors will each see only what they 
should—when the girls’ parents visit 
a classroom, they find their daugh- 
ters studying pantomine; five min- 
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When a bombed-out girl's school invades a quiet English boy's school, 
the poor dean, Alistair Sims, seeks refuge in the bath tub. 


utes later, the board members find, 
in the same classroom, a group of 
boys studying Cicero. This peculiar 
tour of the premises turns into as 
hilarious a sequence of slapstick as 
ever the Keystone Cops turned out, 
what with small children on roller- 
skates acting as couriers in the cor- 
ridors of the school, and the head- 
mistress valiantly explaining the 
pin-ups in the faculty smoking room 
as pictures of members of the swim- 
ming team and acts from the school 
play. 

The film is hilarious enough in it- 
self, but I think it will be funnier for 
us than for non-Catholics. The ma- 
jority of non-Catholic schools in this 
country are so rigidly co-educational, 
and have been for so long, that much 
of the humor of the film will, I 
think, be lost to them; the British 
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school system which this picture so 
lovingly enshrines is much closer, in 
some ways, to our own Catholic 
school system than to any other type 
of education in this country. As a 
result, those of us who have had any 
experience of Catholic high schools 
and colleges can, without too great 
difficulty, match with these English 
teachers their corresponding types 
from our own experience. 

There is, for instance, the har- 
assed mathematics teacher whose 
nose is constantly in a book, who has 
to be prodded three times before he 
notices a question; the slightly 
world-weary literature teacher, who 
makes a valiant effort at being a 
little above everything and every 
one around him; the middle-aged 
French teacher who spends all his 
spare time sleeping in the smoking 
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Margaret Rutherford and Alistair 
Sims share a happy moment in The 
Happiest Days of Your Life. 


Under the aegis of their dean, Mar- 
garet Rutherford, the girls carry the 
day with a pillow fight. 
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room; the gymnastics instructor who 
is a gay blade and hot-rod enthusiast 
in his time off; the assistant prin- 
cipal who is very earnest and con- 
stantly working; and, above all, the 
two deans. 

Margaret Rutherford I mentioned, 
and she is wonderful, but even more 
wonderful is Alistair Sims, who 
plays the headmaster—a brilliant 
portrayal of the dean settled in a 
school which he thinks is a little too 
small for his talent, hoping for ad- 
vancement, bedevilled by women, by 
his own students and faculty, by the 
government, by everyone. He can do 
more with a twist of his face than 
most actors can do with a whole 
scene, and he can somehow get a 
gleam in his eye which tells at a 
glance how the whole world is mak- 
ing a dead set against him. 

Frankly, the picture was especially 
wonderful to me because I was, for 
a year, on the faculty of a Catholic 
university; all through “The Hap- 
piest Days...” I kept thinking I 
should call up the president of the 
university and tell him to come to 
see it at once. It would be a fine 
temporary relief from his own trou- 
bles as an administrator; it is also, 
I think, a fine picture for any teach- 
er still human enough to laugh at 
himself once in a while; a fine pic- 
ture for students, who are thus en- 
abled to spend an hour or so laugh- 
ing at their teachers without fear of 
extra homework; a fine picture for 
parents, who mistakenly think their 
children are more like little angels 
at school than at home—in fact, a 
fine picture generally for anyone who 
isn’t afraid to laugh. 
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Tales of Hoffman 


The British producers of the “Red 
Shoes” have turned out another 
Technicolor mixture of ballet, music, 
and drama—this time Jacques Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann”, which 
most of us know only for the Bar- 
earolle. Sadly enough, it falls short 
of what could have been done with 
all the time, talent and money ex- 
pended. Visually, it is one of the 
most beautiful pictures I have seen 
in years; it could almost serve as a 
text for what can be done with color 
fim. The costuming is fantastically 
beautiful, the scenery, whether real- 
istic or surrealistic, shows evidence 
of color sense rare in the movies. 
Most color films seem so proud mere- 
ly to have color that they hit the 
audience in the face with blaring 
reds and blues and yellows; this film 
is composed like a painting. One 
could almost be content just to sit 
and watch the screen, and ignore the 
plot, such as it is. 

However, one cannot consider the 
film merely as a painting, beautiful 
as it is; one must consider it as a 
whole, and, as a whole, it fails. 
There is entirely too much going on; 
it is more like a three-ring circus 
than a play. Offenbach wrote some 
nice tunes, but, except for the Bar- 


T-V definitions in a recent 


carole, it is very hard to notice them; 
the plot, itself, is a rather amusing 
one, but there is so much else going 
on that one loses it; there are fine 
singers and dancers, but they are 
hardly noticeable in the midst of ac- 
tion and colcr. 


This is not to say that the film 
isn’t worth seeing; it is, definitely, 
an experience in theatre that should 
not be missed. There are some se- 
quences of fine music and dancing, 
and several fine humorous sections— 
particularly when Leonide Massine 
takes over the screen. The film is 
classed as A-2, unobjectionable for 
adults, and I would agree that it is 
perhaps not the best thing for young 
children. Some of the sequences 
might be rather scary for a young 
child; they might even be frighten- 
ing for adults. 

None the less, I would advise you 
to see it if you get a chance; it is a 
fine piece of entertainment in itself, 
and at least an indication of what 
can be made of a blend of opera, 
ballet and the movies. Particularly, 
you should watch a girl named Pa- 
mela Brown, who is not pretty, but 
is a great pleasure merely to watch. 
She has one of the most mobile and 
interesting faces I have seen in 
years. 


novel: 


Simulcast—a device which makes it necessary to turn 
off both television and radio sets to avoid a given pro- 


gram. 


Commercial—the first and last half hours of a 15-minute 


program. 


Word Study 
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* For the Family 


A-1: Barber of Seville: The opera, 
filmed in Italian, with a cast from 
La Scala; Italian comic opera as 
it should be done, if you like opera. 


Guilty of Treason: Cardinal Mind- 
zenty’s story, filmed almost a year 
ago; a fine, terrifying documen- 
tary, with Charles Bickford as the 
Cardinal. 


Kon Tiki: Record of the crossing of 
the Pacific on a raft by a group of 
modern Vikings. Completely true, 
and better than most adventure 
films. 


Skipalong Rosenbloom: Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, the deadest pan in the 
movies, burlesquing the TV cow- 
boys to the last inch. He makes 
twenty bandits bite the dust, with 
one six-gun. 


Winslow Boy: Record of one of the 
great trials in the history of free- 
dom. Mostly courtroom scenes, 
with Robert Donat as the barris- 
ter; not much action, but fine 
acting and writing. 


RECOMMENDED 
MOVIES 


® For Adults 


Adam and Evalyn: Very light Brit- 
ish comedy, about a gambler who 
adopts a friend’s daughter, falls 
in love with her, and gets re- 
formed. Jean Simmons and Stew- 
art Granger, and some very good 
writing. 


Cyrano de Bergerac: Jose Ferrer 
does not do Cyrano justice; he 
underplays, which is the last thing 
that Cyrano should do. However, 
the play is better than the modern 
average; for that you might ig- 
nore Ferrer. 


Hamlet and Henry V: Olivier’s two 
Shakespearian masterpieces are 
still around; if you haven’t seen 
them, do so, and find out why 
Shakespeare is still alive. These 
are the only good movies of Shake- 
speare ever made. 


Jackpot: A New Yorker report on a 
man who won a radio jackpot, 
made into a generally amusing 
movie. Jimmy Stewart plays the 
harassed winner. 


Tight Little Island: British film 
about two islands which “salvage” 
a cargo of whiskey from a sinking 
liner. Wonderful characters in a 


light, happy plot. 
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Good Reading 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE. By Karl 
Stern. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 310 pp. $3.50. 


This book should interest every- 
one, Catholic or non-Catholic, musi- 
cian or medical student, the psychol- 
ogist, the travel-fan of either geo- 
graphical or psychical by-paths. But 
it is not made up of a segmented 
series of separate incidents. I doubt 
if anyone can start the book without 
finishing it and without relishing 
every part of it, whether it be about 
a Munich of musicians and early 
revolutionaries showing more of real 
Christianity than of Marxism, or a 
later Germany become nightmarish 
under ruthless Nazis. Again it may 
be an England peopled with delight- 
ful and_ successful Dickensian 
“cranks,” or a Canada of great 
warmth and generosity to the refu- 
gee but with a dose of a strong, per- 
sonal anti-Semitism among certain 
persons, new even to a Jew plagued 
by worshippers of that shibboleth in 
Europe. 

The main journey, however, is 
from liberal Judaism, delightfully 
lived in Bavaria, with only external 
and historical ties of a social func- 
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The Pillar of Fire 
They Lived The Faith 
All Things Common 


tion with Jewish tradition, to the 
fascinating Old Testament picture of 
an almost fanatic sectarianism of an 
Orthodox Synagogue, both serving 
as bases for Stern’s final acceptance 
of Christ and His Church. 


A secondary, but extremely impor- 
tant stage along the road arose from 
Stern’s experiences with psychoanal- 
ysis which changed him, happily, 
from “a convinced dialectic materi- 
alist” to a person “absolutely con- 
vinced of the primacy of the spirit.” 
In other words, he did not bog down 
in Pure Reason but came to feel (a 
first grace, perhaps?) that Faith and 
Reason do go together. Thus he es- 
caped what he aptly calls one of the 
deadly sins of our times—‘“a cold 
intellectual approach to matters that 
are actually of the Spirit.” 


This journey to Christ has thus 
two almost insurmountable barriers: 
a Judaism that Stern felt he must 
never betray, especially following 
events he witnessed all along the 
road, and that intellectual coldness 
apt to develop in purely scientific re- 
search, fascinating as such research 
may be. He found, however, that 
Christianity did not take away any- 
thing positive he had ever loved, but 
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that in Christ he found them all 
again—and more too! The beloved 
past is in Him! 

There is great warmth in the tell- 
ing of this conversion from Judaism, 
both in the varied pictures of places 
along the route as well as in the 
portraits of those who influenced 
Stern. There are Kati Huber and 
Babette Klebl, housemaids both of 
them, whose way of life rather than 
their thoughts taught Stern much 
about real Catholicism at the start 
of his trek. He also learned much 
from Jacques Maritain’s warning 
“to guard spiritual experiences from 
the corrosion of psychological self- 
analysis,” and from studying Doro- 
thy Day’s travels from Communism 
to Catholicism. Stern speaks of the 
varied group in Munich: Frau 
Flamm, a Catholic, and the Yama- 
giwas, Japanese converts to Luther- 
anism; Franz Burger, all heart and 
humanism; Doctor Haase and Doc- 
tor Volhard, scientists with a human 
and social approach to medicine amid 
a clean, bright laboratory world, 
sterilized of any feeling for real, 
spiritual values. 


And the places where Stern finds 
this galaxy! For music, there is 
Munich and the Heidelberg where he 
first meets his future wife in a large 
university family, any member of 
which family could substitute for 
another member in a piano duet or 
in a quartet for strings. In medi- 
cine, despite a growing dehumaniz- 
ing and mechanization of curricula, 
we discover ,through Stern’s pictures, 
the other side of medical science, 
wherein it can truly be called a 
healing art with a profound basis of 
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secial consciousness plus human 


kindness and wholesomeness. 


In England, there is Mrs. Silk, of 
Oppidans Road. Her boarding house, 
with the sky-blue fence, is peopled 
with characters straight out of Dick- 
ens. In Harley Street (synonymous 
with our “Medical Center”), we see 
“the mixture of sobriety, pragma- 
tism, dryness and brilliant lucidity 
so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
science” with its equally character- 
istic externals of the Homburg hat, 
the pin-striped trousers, the tightly 
rolled umbrella (shades of Chamber- 
lain!) and leather brief case. Stern’s 
quick recognition of British appre- 
ciation for oddity and “cranks” 
springs from the hard lessons of pre- 
vious regimentation and persecution 
that did not sour him, for he pre- 
sents them with a lightness that is 
truly delightful. 


Perhaps of more value to the 
thoughtful Catholic is the picture of 
Judaism, both ancient and new. The 
Old Testament liturgy as it is played 
out in an Orthodox Passover; Stern’s 
own Bar-Mitzvah (feast of confirma- 
tion) when he reads for the first time 
from the Torah; the passionate 
clinging and devotion of the Ortho- 
dox Jews to their traditional exege- 
sis; these and many other pictures 
show us the deep roots of our own 
religion, still fostered and cherishzd 
by a people we feel so far from us, 
but who are really so near us, radi- 
cally. That “artificial isolation of 
partial aspects of wholes, where trust 
can only be attained by contemplat- 
ing a whole” betrays us into glibly 
dismissing the fete of the Jews in 
the last decade as an economic, social 
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or psychological phenomenon, where- 
as Stern holds that its nature is 
transcendental. 

Although Stern escaped from Nazi 
Germany, he recognized in himself 
and other refugees that psychologi- 
cal pull, a fearful gaze back into the 
crater he had escaped but in which 
others near and dear to him were 
still struggling, and that realization 
sent him to Catholic churches to 
pray. 

The book sprang from “a polite 
exclamation... containing a cosmic 
abyss”—that “oh” following the an- 
nouncement of his conversion, ut- 
tered by a Jewish friend he had not 
seen for fourteen years. Again, near 
the end of the book, in t-lling of his 
wife’s conversion, he remarks “how 
inadequately all this is told,” apolo- 
gizing in part by pointing out how 
difficult it is to trace the sequences 
of one’s own personal experience, to 
say nothing of that inner residue 
that always remains untold. Old 
loyalty and unresolved questions of 
charity and justice in the natural 
and supernatural realms of Judaism 
kept him for two years from follow- 
ing his wife into the Church. But 
the reader will never doubt the out- 
come, I am sure, because the story 
of this journey is clearly told from 
the start. The simplicity of the 
search for piety and pcace runs as 
the main theme strongly and clearly 
through all the mental and physical 
hazards placed in the way, especially 
through the two great obstacles: 
Judaism and intellectualism. 


A rather formal “Letter to My 
Brother,” the last section of the 
book, may be more scientific and 
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pedagogical in its treatment of fun- 
damental points, but it really adds 
little to this heartfelt account of a 
conversion so delightfully and warm- 
ly presented in fascinating and in- 
cisive pictures of persons and places 
along the way. 

Alaric Scotcher,-O.S.B. 


THEY LIVED THE FAITH. By 
Thomas P. Neill. Bruce Publishing 
Company, 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 388 pp. $4.00. 


We find a large number of history 
books on the market, but only those 
which have a definite value and fill 
a definite need are worthy of atten- 
tion. Such a book is They Lived the 
Faith. Most histories are crowded 
with outlines of facts and barely 
find room for details of the stream 
of events. In this book, Mr. Neill 
intends to supply some of the inter- 
esting material that is usually pol- 
ished off in a footnote of history 
texts, or in a digression by the hur- 
ried professor. 

Mr. Neill sets out to tell the story 
of thirteen Catholics who, by their 
words or written work, or especially 
by their example, infused new life 
and strength into the Church during 
the course of the nineteenth century. 
His purpose is not only to relate in- 
teresting biography, but to encour- 
age Catholic laymen of today to 
fight the battles of the Church. 

In 1800 the Church seemed to be 
close to its end. Since the Counter 
Reformation it had been losing 
ground in the battle against secular 
powers until anti-religious men were 
freely predicting the end of the 
Church and speaking of Pius the 
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Last. From this condition, the 
Church had, by 1900, risen to new 
life and a position recognized even 
by her enemies as supreme in the 
spiritual domain and of respected 
strength in all other fields. This 
growth had come in spite of numer- 
ous attacks by materialistic scien- 
tists, politicians and socialists trying 
to introduce a godless social order. 

Mr. Neill develops his story in 
three parts: political adjustment, 
social adjustment and _ intellectual 
action. After a brief introduction, 
he tells the life story of Catholic 
laymen outstanding in each field. 
In the political field, the author 
treats of O’Connell, Montalembert, 
Windthorst and Moreno; in the so- 
cial field: Ozanam, Jaricot, de Mun; 
in the intellectual: de Maistre, Gér- 
res, Cortés Brownson, Veuillot and 
Wilfrid Ward. The activities of these 
men are varied and the author shows 
their faults and weaknesses as well 
as their virtues. One common trait, 
however, marks them all. They had 
a burning love for the Church and 
high courage and zeal in defending 
her against all enemies. 

This book will be interesting and 
useful to many readers. Nowadays 
we hope to have Catholic laymen in 
educational and social work who will, 
by their faith and good works, de- 
fend the Church and enhance her 
reputation. We also need politicians, 
honest men with definite ideas of 
right and wrong. The lives of these 
nineteenth-century champions of the 
Church show that it is possible to 
fight against the evils of our own 
day. 

Many people like to read history 
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and desire to fill out their knowledge 
by going off the beaten track of main 
events and gladly seek interesting 
events on the side streets of history. 
Mr. Neill’s work will satisfy such 
readers, for it is not only entertain- 
ing, but of solid historical value as 
well. Its logical plan and good bibli- 
ography and index recommend it to 
all readers, 

Dunstan McAndrews, O.S.B. 


ALL THINGS COMMON. By Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33d St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 274 pp. $3.00. 


There is in Europe a tremendous 
spiritual resurgence of which Miss 
Bishop has written in a preceding 
book, France Alive (Declan McMul- 
len, 1948). Her present work is a 
first-hand study of the expression of 
that resurgence in the pursuit of a 
communitarian way of living by en- 
tire groups of families. Superficially, 
these communities may appear simi- 
lar to other efforts—co-operative, so- 
cialistic, or what not—with many of 
which we have been familiar in the 
United States. But only superficial- 
ly: the communal ideas dominate the 
entire range of living, work, home 
life, recreation, and “religion.” 


And in the consciousness of each, 
and as a deep undertone to which 
the author constantly reverts, is the 
remembrance, the nearness of in- 
tense physical and spiritual suffer- 
ing. Years at Buchenwald have 
forced men to ask, “What’s left?” 
And as an American and a Catholic, 
the first thing that struck this re- 
viewer was that these men had not 
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merely “joined together” for certain 
common purposes, but had wrought 
out of their suffering a _ radical 
unanimity that permited—or, more 
accurately, encouraged—communist, 
agnostic, Jew, Protestant, Catholic, 
to live together without cutting each 
other’s throats, actually or figura- 
tively. Free men confronting each 
other daily in a unanimous, hard- 
won conviction that at the very least 
they are men, they are not alone, 
and that “there are goods higher 
than life itself: liberty, human dig- 
nity, truth, justice.” 

There is, furthermore, a common- 
sense appreciation of the necessity 
of economic solvency if the commu- 
nities are to endure. And a refresh- 
ing willingness to work in and with 
the larger units, labor unions, town, 
regional, and national civic units, 
etc., of which they are a part. With- 
in the groups there is a tolerance 
and a humility that throttle fanati- 
cism at its source. 

This is an easy book to criticize— 
before reading it. But if you’ve ever 
wondered in these perilous times 
“how it’s all going to end,” All 
Things Common will provide a mov- 
ing insight into how it’s all going to 
begin anew. 

Lorrie Nelson Douglas 


HIS PASSION FOREVER. By 
Daniel Lord, S.J. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 135 pp. $2.00. 


This is angular writing with a 
vengeance. Father Lord gives us 
here a whole book adapting the 
Passion to the form of a play. Not 
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that there is dialogue and soliloquy, 
but the men and women who lived 
in the Passion are talked about as 
being members of a great cast who 
either play well or muff their lines 
and lives. 

The development is simple. The 
characters, such as the soldier Lon- 
ginus, the mob, Herod, Mary Magda- 
len, move across the stage, acting 
each his role. What this really 
amounts to is a meditation on the 
background and motives of each ac- 
tor, and the player’s reaction to the 
climactic sequence of the Passion. 
It is a study of the impact of the 
Suffering Christ on these various 
souls. At the conclusion of each 
chapter, there is a brief focusing 
of findings into a moral application 
turned toward the reader. 

The final chapter is a résumé. One 
is offered the opportunity to choose 
his role, to write his own lines. 

No doubt, the great drama that 
is Calvary merits repeated presen- 
tation. But, to adjust all the details 
of the Passion into this one mode of 
presentation makes for straining of 
detail, some unnaturalness. To make 
things “fit,” Pilate is once called a 
“property man,” and the episode of 
the soldiers casting lots for Christ’s 
cloak becomes “comedy relief.” Just 
a little forced. 

A good deal of local color is added 
from imagination. The background 
for Dismas is notable for this. Many 
details sound like matter from the 
early apocryphal Gospels, those pious 
writings which grew up around the 
New Testament to complement the 
reportorial accounts of the four 
authentic Gospels. 
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The style, while vivid, is really 
too lush at times. The facts of the 
Passion, handled with simplicity and 
straightforwardness, certainly these 
are sufficiently eloquent. The objec- 
tive facts are profound enough, star- 
tling enough. 





If you look for easy reading on the 
Passion with a moral twist, written 
with 2 real intensity of fecling, this 
took will be a good buy. It will not 
take you deeper; it does nct intend 
to. 

Hilary Ottensm-yer, O.S.B. 
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OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT < 


St. Benedict ends Chapter 4 of his 
Rule on this practical thought of 
true charity: “Never to despair of 
God’s mercy.” Trust in Divine Mer- 
cy is part of true charity, for unless 
we trust that God loves us enough 
to forgive us no matter how badly 
we have acted, we do not truly love 
Him. 

Every sin and fault of our life 
stirs up in us a twofold feeling: of 
regret, and of trust. The first is 
necessary but it should never be 
alone. Often in our daily failures 
or even our serious lapses the for- 
midable danger is not the fall itself 
but the discouragement and disillu- 
sionment that follow it. 
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Never despair of God's mercy 


However, there is a hopeful side 
even to these humiliating failures 
in grace. After all, to return to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus when one 
has failed His love, to make it up 
with Him, to put our whole soul 
back at His feet—this is an act of 
perfect charity. It is even possible 
that our falls may aid our spiritual 
progress for they reveal our innate 
weakness and cure us of our pride. 
Whatever our weakness, God is still 
the unchanged Father of the prodi- 
gal, and the Good Samaritan, who 
waits for His erring children to love 
Him enough to return to His open 
arms. 
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He that laughs last.... 
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HORTLY after Monsignor Sarto, who was later to 

nibh become Pope Pius X, was named Bishop of Mantua, 
he was traveling by train from Venice to Treviso in the 
company of a young priest. The new bishop-elect Sarto 

; and his young friend sat opposite two men who began 

} to speak with great disrespect of the new bishop of 
Mantua. 

ee Amused and interested, Bishop Sarto joined in their 
conversation, and won their complete attention by agree- 
ing wholeheartedly with them that Rome had certainly 
made a mistake in appointing such an incompetent sim- 
pleton as Monsignor Sarto to the important see of 
Mantua. 

; Once or twice the young priest beside him stirred rest- 
lessly, as the men attacked the character of the bishop, 

side but the prelate shook his head gently in his direction 

es as if to say, “Let me have some fun.” 

the The men were much impressed when Bishop Sarto 

ont outlined for them what he considered the qualities of the 

up ideal bishop, and one of them remarked, “It is a pity that 

seal the see of Mantua could not have been placed under 

t of some one with more natural gifts and intelligence than 

ible Monsignor Sarto.” 

As the bishop and his young priest companion were 
tual leaving the train at Treviso, one of the men caught the 
rate priest by the sleeve of his coat and asked in a loud whis- 
"ide. per, “Tell me, who is that delightful priest we were talk- 
still ing too?” There was a twinkle of mischief in the young 
odi- clergyman’s eyes as he picked up the traveling bags to 
who follow the departing prelate, “That delightful priest,” he 
love * said very distinctly, “is Monsignor Sarto, bishop-elect of 
pen Mantua.” When he rejoined the bishop, he was relieved 

to see him wiping his eyes while his whole body shook 
with laughter. 
RAIL 











